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TINTORETTO AT VENICE, 
AND MR. RUSKIN.* 


49 vRING a recent sojourn 
& at Venice, it very soon 
became one of the prime 
objects of our gondo- 
liering rambles to find 
out the more important 
pictures by Tintoretto, 
and several obscure out- 
of-the-way churches, but rarely 
visited, did we penetrate for 
that purpose. Mr. Ruskin was, of 
course, our principal guide, and, in- 
deed, partly our moving power in 
these little urban voyages of disco- 
very. With much admiration and 
ew» had we read more than once his 
eloquent elucidations of the marvellously varied 
and profound observation and exquisite truth- 
fulness of our own Turner; and now we ex- 
ceedingly wished to avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity of testing the value of 
that which may be called his second grand 
favourite discovery (whether real or imaginary), 
namely, the unrivalled depth of imagination 
and peerless general power of Tintoretto. We 
were keenly desirous of verifying with our own 
eyes those astonishing descriptions of his by 
comparing them face to face with the pictures 
described ; and, especially, we wished to satisfy 
ourselves of the clear, unmistakeable existence 
and pictorial value of those singular concep- 
tions of incidents, or motives, which he agente 
as supreme masterpieces of jmaginative art: 
and so, with many extracts from his chapter 
on “Imagination Penetrative,” and appendix 
to “ The Stones of Venice,” neatly written out 
in the very van and front of our note-book, we 
proceeded through the inquiry, the results of 
which may perhaps be not uninteresting at the 
present time, or wholly useless in aiding to 
determine the question thus raised with regard 
to Tintoretto’s proper rank among the great 
sons of Art. In such topics much that is 
advanced is, no doubt, to be received as mere 
matter of individual taste or opinion, which 
does not prove or settle anything; but in this 
case it especially happens that Mr. Ruskin’s 
admiration is chiefly founded on certain ideas 
or incidents in Tintoretto’s works, the exist- 
ence and the merit of which, on ¢he grounds set 
Sorth by him, are susceptible of distinct affirma- 
tion or denial, and decisive controversy; and 
it is solely from accuracy with regard to these 
demonstrable points that what we are about 
to put forward will derive any value, so far as 
Mr. Ruskin’s opinions are concerned. How- 
ever, it is by no means our intention to limit 





* 1. * Modern Painters,” by John Ruskin, 
2. “ The Stones of Venice,” by John Raskin. 
3. Ridolfi, ‘Le maraviglie dell’ arte; ovvero le vite 
degli illustri pittori Veneti e dello stato.” 
4. Vasari, “Le Vite del pit eccellenti pittori, scul- 
tori, ed architettori.” 





otrselves within his footsteps; and we are not 
without hope of making the subject addition- 
ally attractive by such an account of our own 
unbiassed impressions of this extraordinary 
ter, as may—without, we trust, passing the 
bounds of accuracy and due moderation—tend 
in some degree to interest the imagination of 
those who have not visited Venice, and re- 
kindle in a pleasant and welcome manner the 
memory of those who have. With this latter 
object in view, it may be as well to set out 
with a few very brief observations on the early 
career and peculiar characteristics of the painter 
himself. 
_Tintoretto has usually been styled a pupil of 
Titian’s, but improperly, since he attended. that 
painter’s studio during ten days only. At the 


' end of this brief one ge term, ‘l'itian observ- 


ing some very spirited drawings oe in 
the working room, inquired whose they were, 
and on being answered the young Robusti’s, 
the “little dyer’s,” without assigning any 
cause for so sweeping a measure, he told one 
of his scholars to take the boy home. Tin- 
toretto, nowise disheartened, but rather nobly 
fired by what he interpreted as a high honour, 
thenceforth remained without any personal in- 
structor. Confined, as we are told, by poverty 
to a mean and inconvenient lodging, but burn- 
ing with ambition not only to rival all that 
Venetian Art was then accomplishing, but to 
add to it an infinity of things which it seemed 
to him to want, he commenced those indefati- 
gable, those strenuous studies, which are so 
abundantly characteristic of the energy of the 
man. Over the door of his room he then in- 
scribed that spirited though anomalous pre- 
cept, “ Michael Angelo’s design and Titian’s 
colouring ;” and to the study by daylight of 
every picture he could meet with by the latter, 
was added far into the night laborious drawing 
from casts of the great Florentine’s sculptures 
and from the antique. These casts he would 
swing by cords from his ceiling, and draw from 
every conceivable, and indeed inconceivable 
point of view, so as to acquire a mastery of 
the most difficult foreshortenings. Anatomy 
he studied with equally devoted earnestness, 
and having (it is said) first drawn from the 
best Art-models to acquire a fine style, he then 
copied the life, remedying its defects by the 
knowledge they had afforded him. With re- 
gard to Tight and shade, he had recourse to 
some rather whimsical contrivances of his own. 
He made little figures, which on occasion he 
clothed carefully, and placed within a paste- 
board house, Laving windows everywhere, 
which he could open and shut, so as, by the 
aid of a lamp, to illumine the oe within 
in any way that was needful. All this industry 
was rewarded by a power and mastery over 
the various technical resources of his art never 
surpassed or equalled, except by Rubens; and 
as to this high proficiency he added a fertile 
and daring imagination, and a professional zeal 
which impelled him eagerly to grasp at every 
worthy undertaking, with little or no regard 
for emolument, he gained, whilst = a young 
man, a position which justified him in con- 
sidering himself the acknowledged rival of the 

at painter who had driven him away from 
1is studio so unworthily. ‘Tintoretto’s beset- 
ting defect, on the other hand, was a frequent 
want of patience and judgment commensurate 
with his other high powers ; and, above all, a 
rage for producing too much—for rapidly cover- 
ing immense spaces of canvas with bold, vigor- 
ous, and animated conceptions—for painting 
houses literally from top to bottom, which he 
is said to have once eagerly proposed doing for 
the mere cost of his materials. Sebastian del 
Poimbo once said of him, “ Why, the man 
will dash off in a couple of days what would 
take me as many years ;” and Paul Veronese, 
his ardent admirer, would remonstrate with 





him for injuring the credit of the different 
artists by taking up and shining in their re- 
spective styles or manners one after the other, — 
a mode of proceeding which went far, he 
soberly added, with a shake of the head, to 
destroy the ——- of the profession. His 
own credit Tintoretto certaimly injured by 
these habits of swift and swee ing production 
and ambitious versatility ; for the enetians, in 
commenting on the inevitable inequality which 
resulted from them, were wont to repeat a 
current saying, that he had three pencils, one 
of gold, one of silver, and the third of iron—a 
saying so well known, it perhaps might better 
have here omitted, only that it may be 
convenient hereafter sometimes to classify the 
— productions according to these three 
abled instruments. 

_Neither was Tintoretto’s spirited character 
dispiayed in purely artistic matters only. His 
seli-command in painting after her death the 
portrait of his level daughter, Marietta, 
who, as an accomplished portrait-painter, had 
inherited some portion of her father’s talents, 
is well known; as also his manly hint to 
Aretino, when he found himself becoming the 
butt of that writer’s scurrility. ‘The “ Censor 
of the World,” or the “ Fifth Evangelist,” as 
he was variously styled, having taken his 
gossip Titian’s part against ‘Tintoretto, began 
to besmear the latter with his ink freely. The 
artist at the time made no reply, but took an 
early opportunity of inviting him to sit for his 
portrait. Aretino complied without suspicion, 
and most probably with a pleased vanity; but 
he had not long taken his place before he was 
somewhat diseoncerted and alarmed by seeing 
Tintoretto carefully take his measure at different 
distances and angles. “ Eh, Jacopo, what are 
you about ?” he inquired, anxiously. “ Nothing 
important,” replied Robusti, with a significant 
smile; “but I now fully perceive that you 
measure just two pistols and a half high,” — 
and Aretino did not venture to lampoon 'Tinto- 
retto any more; these ominous words had the 
desired effect. With this firmness and deci- 
sion of character the painter combined many 
most amiable and companionable qualities, to 
which Vasari especially bears lively testimony, 
dwelling with much emphasis on his sonia 
able powers of conversation and skill in music. 

Until recently the opinions current amongst 
us about Tintoretto as a painter, were, we 
believe, that he was a man of extraordinary 

wer in many of the more superficial thin 
in Art (if we may so call them),—such as bold 
drawing, colour, bodily action, effect, and also 
possessed of a fine, vigorous, and daring inven- 
tion; but unless we widely err, few ever 
thought of looking for profound and lofty 
thought as among his leading characteristics, 
or of ascribing to him a poetic imagination of 
the highest order. It was reserved for. Mr. 
Ruskin to claim this distinction for him; to 
discover, or fancy he had discovered, his great- 
ness and his glory bound to the wall (Prome- 
theus-like) amidst the obscurity, the neglect, 
the damps, and the decay of La Madonna del’ 
Orto and San Rocco; to determine to free 
them forth, and, seating them between the 
wings of his aspiring eloquence, endeavour to 
mount them all at once on the highest peak of 
the Italian Parnassus, above all but Dante and 
Michael Angelo—Tintoretto being in his opinion 
the greatest man but those that Italy has pro- 
duced.* The very name of Tintoretto seems 


* “T think that the central man of all the world, as re. 
nting in perfect balance the imaginative, moral, and 
Intellectual faculties, all at their highest, is Dante. The 
two other greatest men whom Italy has xluced are 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret.”— of Venice. With 
regard to Dante, it may be observed, by the way, tha 
many will think his moral faculties (under whatever pal- 
liating clreumstances) rather light in the su balance 
from his fierce hatred and bigotry ; and his intellectual 
much too heavy with the scholastic theol and im- 
perialism. With regard to Tintoretto, it may be as well to 
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to excite and swell his style to its highest tone, 
and make it resemble the firmest and most 
imperial brattlings of the trumpet of Fame 


itself, for which he is evidently somewhat too | 


apt to mistake it. He proclaims him, to our 
astonishment, as one whose high-reaching in- 
tellect and “ imagination penetrative” leave 
those faculties in all other painters far 
hind; as one who alone has seized the inmost 
spirit of the most awful and stupendous 
themes; who alone “has grappled with them 
in their verity,” not contenting himself with 
the occurrences of the moment merely, but 
introducing strange occult typical allusions in 
his details, and dashing in also dim visionary 
retrospections and anticipations, disregarding 
time and place even, like the freest and most 
untrammeled poet, so that he may tell in a 
solemn, mystical manner the whole of the 
great story or sequence of events at once. 
Such thoughts, however, it immediately oc- 
curs to us, are far better suited to the poet 
of the pen than to the poet of the brush, who 
has another and a distinct function, in which 
the bard can by no means rival him; and some 
of these conceptions attributed to Tintoretto 
are self-evidently the exaggerations of his eulo- 
gist, being indeed of that class which paintin 

caunot possibly express: others, again, ident 
of the amplifications and colourings of the 
critie’s fervid, torrent-like eloquence, seem to 
us to grow wonderfully small and poor and 
dry, and to dwindle into fantastical subtleties, 
curiosities, and trifles, of which he singularly 
magnifies the interest and value, as well as the 
power of invention required to produce them. 
Aud, finally, some of these illustrations of Holy 
Writ, though ushered to our notice with praises 
of their wonderful insight and profundity, 
uttered in that authoritative, high-priestly, or 
hierophantic tone which Mr. Ruskin is fond of 
assuming, are, as we believe we shall have little 
difficulty in proving, exceedingly bad theology, 
and altogether at variance with the true spirit 
of the event recorded. But notwithstanding 
all these obvious drawbacks and objections,— 
though, when we can take breath and look a 
little steadily into these dazzling and accumu- 
lative periods, dissent or doubts of the above 
kind must needs intrude themselves,—still a 
writer so observant, contemplative, and inge- 
nious, so abundantly eloquent, and of such un- 
doubted literary power, must ever excite con- 
siderable curiosity and interest with regard to 
the objects of his praise; and so, after reading 
those passages in which the great discovery of 
Tintoretto is first fully announced, one of our 
most frequent Venetian anticipations was the 
forming, under his local guidance, some clear 
and satisfactory acquaintance with the works 
of that powerful painter. 


say here that we have just found in Moore's Diary a 
tribute of admiration paid to Tintoretto by two eminent 
men whose opinion is entitled to high consideration. 
“ Reminded by Chantrey,” says Moore, “of my having 
asked him, when we were on our way from Italy together, 
which Of all the great painters, whose works he had there 
seen, he would most wish to have been, and his answering 
* Tintoretto,’ he himself, as he now mentioned, put the same 
question to Turner after Ais return from Italy, and his 
answer, curiously enough, was exactly the same. Chan- 
trey, in relating the above, seemed to think that if he 
himself could have given the matter a little more con- 
sideration at the time when I put the question to him his 
answer would have been ‘ Titian.” With regard to both 
Chantrey's and Turner's opinions, in order that some little 
instruction might have been obtained from them, it is a 
pity the why was not asked. Certainly Tintoretto pos- 
sessed —and perhaps pre-eminently amongst the Italians— 
those very powers which Turner most needed, that power 
of drawing and muscular strength, wanting which our 
#reat landscape-painter’s forms are so often poor, and 
atify, and tame. Mr. Ruskin is perpetually mistaking 
Turner's keen perception of the principles of structure, 
and neat, precise, though frequently tame particularising 
of them, for fine drawing. In fact, his drawing (examine 
espectatiy his own etchings in the “ Liber Studiorum,” or 
compare any of his foregrounds with that of “ Rubens's 
Chateau") is weak for so great a man. One can easily 
understand, therefore, that he might most have coveted 
Tintoretto’s powers in addition to his own; but it is not so 
easy to comprehend an absolute preference for them on 
his part, without some such qualification, 





The life-like force and brilliancy of his talents, 
we remember, first fairly dawned on us on the 
way to Venice, from his portraiture in the 
Belvidere Gallery at Vienna, the first two halls 
of which 
display of Venetian colour, and calm dignity, 
m= intelligence, and sunny beauty, that we 
should think, though no doubt it is mg much 
to say, even Austrian emperors, even Francis 
Joseph, even Austrian diplomatists and milita 
leaders, could scarcely pace them without feel- 
ing something of mournful compunction and 
shame for what Venice now is under imperial 
domination. Here are no less than twenty- 
three portraits by Tintoretto, inferior, it must 


be admitted, to Titian’s best in refinement of | 


expression and also of painting, yet of the 
true Venetian serene stateliness, and consum- 
mate for force both of living character and 
execution. Their vigour and animation are 
rarely equalled by anything we ever saw. In 
portraiture, where he was restrained from be- 
setting extravagances by the necessity of a 
close and pure rendering of nature, Tintoretto 
seems to have been almost unfailingly admir- 
able—ever with his golden pencil in Sea. 

The “ Miracolo del Schiavo” in the Academy, 
the first of his pictures we saw at Venice, and 
to which we shall return presently, Mr. Ruskin 
has not expressly alluded to in his published 
volumes, perhaps considering it sufficiently well 
known and appreciated already; but the two 
small Tintoretto’s opposite to it, “ The Temp- 
tation of Adam” and “ The Death of Abel,” he 
refers to as “among the most noble works of 
this or any other master, whether for precious- 
ness of colour or energy of thought.” Here 
at once commenced our difficulties, and we 
were at a loss to conceive by what particular 
topics such an opinion can be maintained. 
The colour of the Adam and Eve can hardly be 
called colour in a full sense of the term, the 
flesh tints being a warmish stone-colour, and 
the landscape all a yellowish-brown of mono- 
tonous hue—the whole picture, in short, of a 
decidedly artificial, umbery tone. Now Mr. 
Ruskin, as all his readers well know, is apt to 
inveigh copiously and exceedingly against brown 
tones in the later schools of painters, which he 
abhors so vehemently; and yet here, at once, 
we find this most unquestionably and very de- 
cidedly brown picture by his favourite praised 
as one of the noblest in the world for precious- 
ness of colour! With regard to his second 
item of praise, the only “thought” of the 
slightest importance we could discover is a 
certain expression of mingled reluctance and 
fascination in the attitude of Adam, who sits 
with his back towards you. The Eve, who, 
seated beside him, presses forward the apple, 
has an absurd, loosely-sketched face, with no- 
thing that can be called a physiognomy about 
it ; and her limbs, as well as those of Adam, are 
very badly drawn, and the execution is sketchy 
indeed, but most disagreeably heavy and coarse, 
—for Tintoretto, whatever may be said of his 
general powers as a painter, had often a bad, 
clumsy touch. In the companion picture, “The 
Death of Abel,” all you can see is a meagre, 
ill-shaped man sprawling under the murderous 
gripe of a desperate ruffian of the same ordi- 
nary character, with nothing about either of 
them to distinguish this, the first murder, from 
any homicide ensuing, except the calf’s head, 
which, with the glazed eye of death, lies beside 
them, to signify the interrupted sacrifice. In 
colouring and execution this picture precisely 
matches the other. 

Oh that riddling “energy of thought!” It 
was then (we dimly remember) humiliating to 
us to stand ever so long before those pictures 
with the best and most patient intentions in 
the world, and not be able to find it out, or 
even make a guess where it lies, except such a 
one as we were forced immediately to check 





i all over with such a magnificent | 


| for its far-fetched triviality. In order to relieve 
| our perplexity, let us hasten at once, we said, 
| without more ado, to La Madonna del’ Orto, 
where is one of Tintoretto’s “ mightiest works,” 
“The Last Judgment,” some of the thoughts 
_ in which Mr. Ruskin as pointed out and expa- 
| tiated upon : there surely we may be able to 
| follow him now and then, if only at a humble 
| and halting distance.* 

So to La Madonna del’ Orto we went, a 
| pseudo-Gothic church of but slight architectural 
| merit: there is no church in Venice, except 
_ St. Mark’s, worth going far out of your way 
| to see. It is situated at the north end of the 
city, where the canals are thinl pled and 
very retired, and you meet with = but the 
poorer and the idler of the aborigines—old 
women sitting within their doorways, and chil- 
dren loitering vacantly about the tiny slender 
bridges, which are here often ruinous, and 
grass-grown, and solitary, and decrepid, like 
the fine and truly amiable old mansions they 
lead to; or like this church of “Our Lady of 
the Garden” itself, which is in so rickety a 
condition as to require within the support of a 
whole forest of scaffolding. Beside the high 
altar we found the Tintoretto we came to see, 
his “Last Judgment,” an immense work, at 
least sixty feet high. Truly it is extremely 
unprepossessing in all that relates to pictorial 
beauty and effect. In general tone it is a 
heavy greenish brown, with lights but dim, and 
broad masses of the dingiest obscurity, out of 
which mysterious crowds of figures and limbs 
peer forth at the bottom of the picture in a 
confusion not easily unravelled. It seems as 
if the earth were everywhere yielding forth sub- 
stance which once bore the human form, and re- 
storing it to its original shape. It is taking the 
form of arms and legs, and still slumbering or 
bewildered faces ; and creatures scarcely yet re- 
fashioned, with grassy sproutings about them, lie 
thicker in the Simm shade than graves in some 
old campo santo. Behind them, and somewhat 
aloof, the waters also seem (so far as we could 





* Mr. Raskin’s opinions given without his reasons are 
really sometimes very puzzling. He is quite tantalizing 
in his mysteriousness. To take a home instance from a 
picture familiar to us all, Millais's ‘‘ Autamn Leaves,” of 
last year’s Academy, without one word of explanation, he 
pronounces to be the most poetical {work of the master. 
What, more poetical than the “‘ Lorenzo and Isabella,” and 
“The Huguenot,” those mawkishly sentimental school- 
girls, piling up very ill-painted leaves in a manner in which 
no girls ever did pile them, unless their minds were 
thoroughly diseased by morbid and maudlin literature 
and culture in all their various shapes! In what the 
poetry consists we ourselves never could so much as guess, 
or learn of any of our equally solicitous friends. Is it, we 
inquired of each other, intended as a satire on the vanities 
of the present picked age, in which young ladies (thanks 
to Mrs. Ellis and others) are far too intellectually trained 
to do such things in the old rollicking way; no longer 
pushing one another into the heap as they pile it with 
screams of mischievous merriment, or any other ungrace- 
ful impropriety ? But this (and we could think of nothing 
else) would be satire and not poetry. Besides, in that 
case, the purpose of the painter would surely have been 
more fully indicated. The refined culture and general 
habits would have been pointed out by the “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” &c. &c., being laid on the grass beside the 
medigval embroidery ; and the tall lean gouvernante in- 
troduced behind as pervading the scene with even more 
imposing evidences of solemn seri in her i 
uplifted evening-star-gazing eyes. At least we should 
think so in our simplicity. With regard to the tone and 
general effect of this picture, Mr. Ruskin's observations 
are equally remarkable. Twilight, he says, had never 
been represented before. Giorgione had given the glow, 
but not the mist rising from the valley. Now the twilight 
tone is not by any means preserved throughout the picture 
in a satisfactory manner; certain gaudy colours here and 
there flaming or flushing far beyond its influence. How- 
ever, we concluded at once, on perusing the last clause of 
Mr. Ruskin's verdict, that something must have been made 
of the mist rising from the valley, at all events. We 
expected, on a second visit, to find that this beautiful and 
interesting effect had been brought forward prominently, 
with much fulness and delicacy of treatment; but what 
was our surprise to discover nothing, absolutely nothing, 
more than a little scumbling or glazing of white in front 
of a black hill; so small in extent, so slight, and so des- 
titute of any particular feature or character, as scarcely to 
be worth a moment's notice. Thus does the ever quick 
fancy of this writer frequently run away with him in expa- 
tiating on the pictures of his favourites for the time being. 
But might not, we ask, equally liberal and ingenious 
| interpretation make something out of even the detested 
| Domenichino, Salvator, and the other “ later men?” 
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see) yielding up their dead; and a boat—a 
barque of accursed souls—is urged down a swift, 
pale cataract. Above, and nearer than this, 
the upper half of the huge tower of a picture is 
taken up by a coarse unworthy representation 
of the heavenly hosts, 1s and saints, 

somewhat tier above tier on the most sub- 
stantial dark blots of clouds with a faint light 
between them, and our Saviour quite afar at 
the top, in the point of the Gothic arch which 


bounds the picture. 
Such, vigorously conceived, certainly, within 
a limited point, but most coarse and ungainly 


in expression, colour, light and shade, and exe- 
cution, is the a Mr. Ruskin says 
is the only one in which “this unimaginable 
event has been omg with in its verity.” 
Is not this an ie ism (by the way) to say 
that the event is “unimaginable,” and then add 
in the next words that “it has been grappled 
with in its verity.” However this may be, it 
certainly seems, as if, stimulated by the delight 
and pride of a discoverer, and by a consequent 
overwhelming predilection for 'Tintoretto, his 
imagination had altogether run away with him 
when he penned his 7 and brilliant 
descriptive passage on the subject. All its 
more novel and impressive parts are, self. 
evidently, arbitrary interpretations—imaginary 
superstructures of his own. They are not 
borne out by the picture, and, indeed, could 
not be by any picture. For instance, a spirited 
waterfall enough in the background (about on 
a par, we should think, with Colwith Force, in 

estmoreland), he has thunderingly magnified 
into the “oceans of the earth and the waters of 
the firmament, gathered into one white ghastly 
cataract, the river of the wrath of God, roaring 
down where the world has melted with its 
fervent heat.” In this uncontrovertibly ex- 
ceedingly dingy work the awakening crowds 
are represented as “blinded by the white light 
of the new heaven ;” and the firmament is de- 
scribed “as full of a very dust of human souls,” 
currents of atom life in the arteries of heaven, 
“soaring up till the eye and thought can follow 
no further, borne up by their inward faith and 
by the angel powers invisible.” These fine 
things, and particularly those which are ex- 
pressly admitted to be ixvisible, are, it, is 
scarcely needful to add, not in the picture: 
they are not susceptible of pictorial representa- 
tion; and they prove the imaginativeness not 
of Jacopo Robusti, but of Mr. Ruskin. The 
poe as given him a starting-point, and he 
nas soared quite far away from it, without, 
perhaps, being altogether aware of the exceed- 
ing length of Le excursion. And heaven forbid 
that we should snub the poetic mind. Let Art 
as well as Nature be its food, and afford it the 
fullest and freest inspiration. All we contend 
for is that the result should be carefully distin- 

ished as original poetry, not sober criticism. 
Let it be recorded in verse, or if not in verse, 
in some autobiographical work, or sentimental 
tour, or memoirs of your own imagination and 
feelings in prose; as thus:—I, the present 
author, being of an active, readily excited fancy, 
and looking at this picture, was fired by such 
and such excursive thoughts :—and thankfully 
we should receive them, as the writer’s own. 
If beautiful, it were a thousand pities to lose 
them. But what we seriously object to is that 
such arbitrary assumptions of the fancy should 
be introduced into passages written for the 
express purpose of enabling us to estimate the 
imagination of another. And moreover, together 
with the extravagant praises with which they 
are put forth by their author, they of course 
tend, quite inevitably, to disappoint and ——e 
the iatopendent mind with the painter whose 
works give occasion to them; and in that 
weaker fry of followers who accept implicitly 
all that is thus eloquently taught, they create a 
blind admiration, such as entails much weaken- 





ing of whatsoever powers of imagination the 
may possess, much confusion of mind, been | 
waste of feeling, thought, and precious time. 
Besides, their docile veneration for their gifted 
teacher deserves a better return than that 
he should lead them about on a false scent, 
and with his revered eloquence keep on ever- 
more throwing quantities of gold-dust into 
their eyes. The British public, we protest, 
should not be treated in this manner; in 
short, these extremely exaggerated descriptions 
lead to an utter confusion of ideas upon a most 
important part of the subject, which it was one 
of the primary duties to make clear. 

Opposite is another sixty feet of unpleasant 
canvas, “The Worship of the Golden Calf,” in 
which uninteresting figures, harsh colouring, 
heavy light and shade, and coarse execution, 
are, it seems, as a veil to other “mighty 
thoughts,” worthy of being vis-d-ris to those 
in the picture of the “Final Resurrection ;” 
but we did not attempt to decipher them, being 
attracted in another direction t an altar-piece 
in one of the side chapels of “ The Martyrdom 
of St. Agnes,” also by Tintoretto. Here are 
attractive thoughts indeed ; thoughts such as a 
picture, and a picture alone, can express; 
thoughts of magnificent colour and beautiful 
light and shade, of personal character, and of 
= expression. The saint, in white drapery, 
with her white lamb beside her, is kneeling on 
the ground, awaiting her death, amidst a most 
splendid crowd of figures—nobles in the armour 
of Tintoretto’s times, and priestly and civic 
dignitaries, all painted with a richness and 
completeness of effect that vie with Paul Vero- 
nese, to say the least of them; the colouring 
being noticeably more yellow and more dee 
than his, and the effect more round, solid, an 
forcible. In all these respects, and in many 
others, though with a somewhat drier manner, 
the work reminds one at once of Rubens, the 
heir of much of Tintoretto’s genius, and his 
only worthy successor, who visited Venice six 
years after his death, and, no doubt, derived 
much inspiration and deep and delightful in- 
struction from this picture. It is painted in 
the magnificent and attractive manner of the 
master, and so far is to be classed with the 
“Miracolo del Schiavo” in the Academy, that 
immense picture produced in his thirty-sixth 
year, which is so often the first in Venice to 
impress visitors with a kind of wondering re- 
spect for the colossal vigour and brilliancy of 
Fintoretto. The subject may be thus described : 
—A certain pious slave of a Provengal knight 
persists in visiting the relics of St. Mark, in 
defiance of his master’s commands, and on his 
return the enraged knight has him put to the 
torture. But behold, Tolwo they can carry 
their purpose into effect, the cords and instru- 
ments are miraculously shivered by St. Mark, 
who descends through the air, unseen, to baffle 
them. In the picture the naked slave lies 
senseless on the ground, and St. Mark hovers 
above, foreshortened, his face away from you. 
His most boldly represented action, the fine 
sanguine but sombre glow of his flying dra- 
pery, and the mysterious shadowings of the 
rest of the figure, are magnificent, but ominously 
so. The glory round his head flames, one may 
conceive, all angrily, as if it shot forth sharp 
burning terrors into the hearts of the torturers 
tomer b and under one arm he bears the 
volume of his Gospel, as if it were still, in the 
realms of blesse , his chief glory and 
delight. But already his mandate has shattered 
the cords and instruments of persecution. 
Small fragments of rope are scattered around, 
and the iron head of a hammer has been stricken 
clean in half in its massiest and strongest part— 
a decidedly vigorous touch, significant of the 
amazing power that has been thus exercised. 
In the middle of the picture, a fine pict ue 
turbaned Saracenic figure holds up before lis 


enthroned Lord another broken hammer, to 
demonstrate to him the more emphatically the 
reality of the astounding visitation ; whilst the 
bystanders crowd forward and bend over the 
senseless victim with emotions of curiosity, 
awe, and newly awakened reverence. He lies 
calm in a swoon before them. Perhaps the 
miraculous power of the saint, which has thus 
frustrated his torturers, has, even at the same 
time, oe | — him in a childlike, soft- 
breathing, balmy slumber, to nurse and 

a life worn by much suffering. But this is, of 
course, a mystery. 

Altogether it 1s an imposingly powerful work, 
much to be admired for the forcible and ani- 
mated general conception of the scene or inci- 
dent ; for the colossal vigour of the execution, 
most simple, broad, and energetically straight- 
forward ; and for the strength, glow, and trans- 
parency of the colouring, which is yet finely 
wie by a general ye we-qreeal tone, as 

a kind of faint and transitory eclipse ; as if 
the miraculous interposition of the saint had 
cast an ominous shadow and wanness through 
the air. The hues at first reminded us of a 
bed of dahlias, glowing and fresh indeed, but 
influenced by the shadows of passing thunder- 
clouds. 

The fulness and depth of the foreground hues 
are relieved by aerial architecture, like ivory in 
yellow sunshine ; and here, perhaps, we see the 
original of an arrangement which e almost 
habitual with Paul Veronese, and not unfre- 
quent with Rubens. The colours, few in num- 
ber, are repeated in unvaried masses in the 
Venetian manner, without the never-ceasing 
variety and modulation characteristic of Rubens. 
They are deep, luminous, highly transparent, 
and perfectly harmonious ; but (like every other 
painter’s) they are inferior to the great Fleming’s 
in that which represents the very bloom, fresh- 
ness, and pulses of life; nor is the execution 
comparable to his for the union of exquisite 
lightness, softness, and roundness, with marvel- 
lous fire and force; and, therefore, Tintoretto, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary merit, we, 
with all due deference to Mr. Ruskin, take to 
be the far inferior painter, in the proper sense 
of the term. We also take him to be equally 
inferior in poetic vigour of imagination, and in 
that exhaustless fertility of the true pictorial 
invention in which (with much grace and beauty 
of many kinds, veiled by his unfortunate coarse- 
ness of form) Rubens is perhaps rivalled by 
Raphael alone. 

‘hese last two pictures were limned with 
Tintoretto’s “golden pencil,” no less surely 
than those we are about to refer to were deli- 
neated with his “pencil of iron,” or rather his 
leaden one—we do not not mean that highly 
respectable medium b/ack-lead—so heavy and 
dull are they. In the following instance amongst 
these, the thoughts praised by Mr. Ruskin are 
undoubtedly to be made out in the picture; 
but then they are really thoughts so poor, 
trivial, and valueless, as to render it marvellous 
that admiration should have been firmly and 
confidently bestowed on them. In a “Stoning 
of St. Stephen,” in San Giorgio Maggiore, the 
future St. Paul is distinguished from the others 
about him by being clothed in the same colours 
as the figure of the Almighty above. “It is 
almost impossible,” observes Mr Ruskin, “to 
praise too highly the refinement of the conception 
which marked the dignity to which St. Paul 
was afterwards to be raised, by investing him 
with the colours, which occur nowhere else in 
the picture, except in the dress which veils the 
form of the Godhead.” Marvellous praise! 
Surely, this is the thinnest and weakest of all 
conceits that ever were conceited. Raphael, 
in that noble dramatic manner which hanes. 
terized his “thoughts,” would, if bent on a 
similar object, surely have pointed out Saul as 
the one afterwards chosen, by marking in 
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him a consciousness of zeal, an uprightness—a 
something, at any rate, in his miad and cha- 
racter, exquisitely distinguishing him from the 
others, not by so trivial and extraneous a thin 
as the colour of his ent. Well, we hoped, 
however, that Tintoretto’s picture might have 
something to recommend it besides these two 
flimsy streaks of a “little dyer’s” fancy, and 
a certain other most dry conceit of a similar 
order ascribed to it. Absolutely, it has nothing. 
It is a marcellously rude, coarse daub, with 
figures absurdly, grotesquely devoid of character 
and expression; and most weak pelting, more- 
over, for, notwithstanding a whole cart-load of 
stones scattered about him, the proto-martyr 
seems as yet but slightly injured. There are 
several paintings of this class, in which the 
apostles are rude coarse men, we | and 
tumbling about on their seats, in difficult pos- 
tures, in rooms (like a modern Italian inn) set 
out with difficult perspectives, and in which 
the cold ashy and black colour and daubing, 
as well as everything else in them, are most 
ungainly and repulsive; but some fantastical 
incident or “motive,” ambushed in the shade, 
is frequently found out by the indefatigable, 
ever active-thoughted critic, and adduced as 
raising them into interest and importance ; or 
the merit of some very coarse attempt at an 
effect in them, or of the painting of some ~~ 
viece of detail, is singularly exaggerated by 
fim, We almost wonder, indeed, that he 
should give up “The Last Supper,” at San 
Trovaso, to the tender mercies OP Dr. Kugler, 
since it is, really, but little or not at all worse 
than some of the pictures that please him. 
The doctor, after remarking on the burlesque 
gestures of the apostles, adds, that one of them 
“does not perceive the cat who is pone from 
his dish; and that to judge from an overthrown 
chair, the revel seems to have been of the 
lowest description.” Gently, Dr. Kugler, 
gently ; have, we pray you, more reverence for 
the sublime mysteriousness of “ Imagination 
Tenetrative,” and for a mode of treatment 
which is, perhaps, purely typical. Do you not 
perceive that those two last circumstances are, 
in all probability, symbolical, and of the deepest 
import. That fallen rush-bottomed chair, which 
forms one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the picture, let us not rashly find fault with it. 
May it not be intended to fill us with solemn 
thoughts of the fallen Judas who has just 
relinquished it? Is it not a sufficiently signi- 
ficant type of him? and the cat so slyly filching 
from the platter, is not that one of the most 
pregnant and “suggestive” images of deceit 
and domestic treachery that could possibly have 
been hit upon ? 

But, by-and-bye, the painter of these repul- 
sive daubs, having fairly succeeded in putting 
you out of humour with him, all on a sudden 
lays down his leaden pencil and takes up his 
golden one, and makes his friend Paul Veronese 
a little unquiet, but charms every one else by 
painting the beautiful and every way pleasing 
“ Marriage of Cana,” in the sacristy of Santa 
Maria della Salute—a work which may almost 
console Venice for the loss of Caliari’s vast 
picture of the same subject, so long since 
removed to Paris. Mr. Ruskin well describes 
its leading features. “You look all up the 
table; the marriage-guests,” he says, “on each 
side of it; on one side men, on the other 
women. The light falls in full length along 
the line of young Venetian women, who thus 
fill the whole centre of the picture with one 
broad sunbeam, made up of fair faces and 
golden hair. One, who wears a white head-dress 
of lace and rich chains of pearls in her hair, 
may be well accepted for the bride. There are 
beautiful profiles and bendings of breasts and 
necks along the whole line. The men are sub- 


ordinate, though there are interesting poate 


among them.” This perspective of ladies, 


lovingly, gallantly singled out and distinguished 
by "y- yoann hess ar is truly a delightful 
idea. The picture is one of the painter’s most 
charming works, very decidedly a golden pen- 
cilled one, and pang those which we a 
certainly insist on ing our most hurri 
friend io look at. If he had more time, we 
should take him to that dim chapel of La Ma- 
donna del Rosario, at Santi Giovanni e Paolo, 
that he might see on the ceiling melancholy 
obscurity enveloping a grand jubilant display of 
the celestial beings—a court day in heaven !— 
which looks as if it vied with Veronese in 
magnificence, and were something beyond him 
in life and vigour. And if he plenty of 
leisure, it were perhaps as well to visit the 
Carmine, to note in an altarpiece of the 
Circumcision how closely Tintoretto would 
sometimes emulate the softer, deep rich colour 
and manner especially characteristic of Titian. 
But assuredly, under any circumstances, the 
visitor must not deny himself a few hours 
in the Scuola di San Rocco, since there 
alone can Tintoretto’s po style of con- 
ception, and huge swift dashing manner of 
painting be seen in full congenial play and 
energy. The three halls of the bui ding are 
covered throughout with pictures by his hand, 
in number sixty-two, at 4 most of them very 
large, the figures being all the size of life. The 
fraternity of the Scuola, an association chiefly 
of laymen, established for charitable purposes, 
became, in 1560, the patron of this painter, and 
here he continued to work during eighteen 
ears. The badness of the light, melee to 
{r. Ruskin, accounts for the coarseness of the 
execution of most of the pictures. ‘ They are 
all,” he says, “painted for their places in the 
dark, and are for the most part nothing more 
than vast sketches, made to produce under a 
certain degree of shadow the effect of finished 
pictures. No other series of his works exhibits 
yowers so exalted.” “The Scuola di San 
tocco,” he writes, in another place, “as regards 
the pictures which it contains, is one of the 
three most precious buildings in Italy—build- 
ings, I mean, consistently decorated with a 
series of paintings at the time of their erection, 
and still exhibiting that series in its original 
order. I suppose there can be little question 
but that the three most important edifices of 
this kind in Italy are the Sistine Chapel, the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, and the Scuola di San 
Rocco, at Venice; the first painted by Michael 
Angelo, the second by Orcagna, Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, Pietro Laurati, and several other men, 
whose works are as rare as they are precious, 
and the third by Tintoret.” There is a fourth 
building, the Vatican, containing the Stanze and 
Loggie of Raphael, which will immediately 
occur to most readers as an involuntary omission 
here; but, remembering Mr. Ruskin’s intense 
dislike of Raphael, as the imagined chief cor- 
rupter of art from religious purity to mere 
pride and heathenish sensuality, we have no 
doubt it may be safely assumed that the omis- 
sion was actually intended, and that he really 
means “there can be little question” these 
yo of Tintoretto’s are of superior importance 
to the Disputa del Sacramento, the School of 
Athens, the Heliodorus, the Incendio del Borgo, 
the Bible Series, and all the other larger fres- 
coes, the Sistine tapestries, and the lovely 
ceilings and lunettes with which the marvellous 
invention of the young man of Urbino decorated 
the halls and galleries of the popes. Yet it was 
a little too cool and disrespectful to general 
opinion to dispose of the matter with so brief 
and off-hand a phrase. To enter upon any dis- 
cussion of it here would detain us too long, so 
we must content cuarselves at present with 
summarily but mildly expressing our amaze- 
ment that the strange fancies and dry conceits 
scattered through these pictures by Tinto- 





wholly unimaginative figures and coarse paintin 
should be preferred to the pictorially-deli tft 
thoughts of Raphael, to his profound and clear 
dramatic expressiveness, his lovely and sublime 
poetry of invention, his truly noble majesty, his 
peerless beauty and . 

The first picture that seizes attention is the 
“ Annunciation,” respecting which Mr. Ruskin 
says some profound-sounding things in his 
chapter on “Imagination Penetrative.” He 
has discovered for our edification that the Vir- 
gin sits before a ruined building, typical of the 

ewish dispensation, the corner-stone of which 
has been made the headstone of a mass of brick- 
work newly-risen in the foreground, an emblem 
of the Christian dispensation. Stripped of the 
imposing luxuriance of Mr. Ruskin’s favourite 
poetico-theological phraseology it is difficult, we 
conceive, to imagine a duller or dryer notion, or 
one less fitted for the true purposes of Art than 
this. Still, we thought it not altogether im- 
probable that there was something in the picture 
to atone for it, but never were we more disap- 
inted than by the repulsive rudeness and 
sideousness that presented themselves. The 
Virgin is a very coarse, ugly woman (“ Why, 
a washerwoman! a washerwoman!” exclaimed 
our discriminative friend, as we approached her, 
declaiming the high-flown Ruskinian commen- 
taries), sitting in staring affright before a square 
pillar of brick and plaster, of the most common 
and vulgar description, with an ordi rush- 
bottomed chair and a crib beside it aa these 
objects, with other rubbishy ruins behind, and 
a jet, or stream of very strange, heavy, and 
gloomy cherubs rushing towards the Madonna, 
are all that you can make out in this large pic- 
ture, in which the figure is at least of the life 
size; the rest is mere blotch and shade. Mr. 
Raskin himself, however, it should be candidly 
admitted, highly as he admires the incident 
above referred to, in some degree apologises for 
the coarseness and painful turbulence of this 
picture; but, unfortunately, many of the other 
works are characterised by the same defect; 
though few, perhaps, in the same degree, except 
a Resurrection in the hall up stairs, where, with 
a singular refinement of conception, Tintoretto 
has represented the angels as sprawling most 
distressfully under the weight of the gravestone 
which they are endeavouring with strenuous 
muscular efforts to uplift. 

The next of these pictures on which Mr. 
Ruskin expatiates is a Baptism of Christ, which 
he pronounces the only expressive representation 
of the subject he is acquainted with. He then 
proceeds to describe what may be called a 


strange phantasmal conception, a wild and 


loomy one, in which the figure of St. John is 
indistinct ; but a harpy-shaped fiend appears 
“waiting his time,” and a mysterious hand 
holds a typical net, and angels stand on a 
typical cloud, shaped like the head of a fish, 
the well-known emblem of the baptismal sacra- 
ment, &c.; and the landscape background is 
partly cut away to afford a wild, melancholy 
prospect of the immediately-ensuing Tempta- 
tion. These morbid, night-marish notions, and 
dry emblematical conceits, where the main sub- 
ject is shirked, and half merged in another 
event, which, though it uonied in point of 
time, has no affinity or harmony with it in cha- 
racter, are, in the usual style, proclaimed to be 
the only intensely imaginative and impressive 
treatment of the subject, and the attempts of all 
other painters on the same theme are (by a 
rhetorical sacrifice frequent with Mr. Rus- 
kin) pronounced but feeble and uninteresting. 
“The event,” he says, “is ineffable on the fea- 
tures.” Without stopping to inquire why it 
should be considered so, more than any of 
the other leading events of Scripture, we 
would simply content ourselves with asking 
whether Mr. Ruskin has overlooked the “ Bap- 
tism,” by Francia, at Hampton Court? It is 
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weak enough in drawing, certainly, as might be 
expected from Francia, but the reverential ten- 
derness in the features of St. John, and the 
meek submissiveness in those of Christ, are 
surely anything but feeble and uninteresting ; 
and a touching spirit of and love is 
everywhere—first and chiefly in the affectionate 
eyes of men and angels, and secondarily in the 
serene purity of the attendant sky, on the 
resting trees, and the rocks (tender and gentle 
in feeling, however feeble in design), and in 
the water, the stillness of which, supporting the 
Saviour like a floor of glass, shines with the 
azure and gold of the heavens, and with the 
dove-like form of the Holy Spirit mirrored 
from above with at least its own brightness. 
This last image, vividly pictured in the bap- 
tismal water, is not altogether amiss as a 
“thought ;” but it derives its value principally 
from its pictorial beauty,as an intense expression 
of purity and bright repose, such as is always 
pleasing in itself, and here especially, in har- 
mony with the subject; but where the Holy 
Spirit is already apparent, enthroned in the 
eountenances of angels and men, we scarcely 
want it signified by a conceit in things ina- 
nimate. Nevertheless, the object here is in itself 
beautiful and interesting, which is more than 
can be said of Tintoretto’s cross-shaped net 
and fish-shaped cloud. And can it be main- 
tained that Tintoretto’s general conception of 
this subject is truly characteristic and ima- 
ginative? was the moment when the heavens 
opened, and the Holy Spirit descended as a 
dove, and the voice said, “Thou art my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” a 
moment of gloom, and wildness, and melancholy 
portent ? ould it not have been far better to 
paint it in colours drawn altogether from some 
cloudless roseate morning ; as the emergence of 
the Sun of righteousness, as the event of all 
others most auspicious of joy, and , and 
happiness to man? It is, indeed (let it be said 
once for all), quite absurd to say that Tintoretto 
avoided the usual modes of conception because 
of their weakness and unimaginativeness. He 
avoided them because of Ais own weakness and 
unimaginativeness. It was utterly beyond him 
to see the faces of John the Baptist and the 
angels with the far-upward piercing gaze of 

ntleness and love as Francia has done. He 
1ad none of the“ fair humanities of old reli- 
gion” in his powers of Art, and very little, if 
any notion, generally speaking, of the expres- 
siveness and power of the human countenance, 
in which thought and feeling, tenderness, pathos, 
and grandeur, have their chief seat; and so he 
was driven to have recourse to the poor substi- 
tution of strange and trivial fantasies in things 
secondary. Yes, from Francia’s humble, serene, 
tender-hearted rendering of the entire subject 
in its own true spirit, one turns with tart dis- 
relish to Tintoretto’s shirking of its so-styled 
ineffable features, and avoidance of their sweet- 
ness and heavenliness in coarse diablerie and 
dry emblematical enigmas, as described by Mr. 
Ruskin; and, from Mr. Ruskin’s description, 
let us now add, one turns to the picture itself, 
though not with disappointment, at least with 
surprise. We will not take upon ourselves to 
say positively that most of the imagery an 
incidents he enlarges upon are not there; we 
only assert that we could not see them on a 
close inspection in the early morning of a bril- 
liant day, and that, at all events, the picture is 
so dark and confused, so utterly wanting in 
ordinary perspicuity, that it must entirely baffle 
all but the most painful scrutiny, and the most 
ingenious interpreter. Nor, according to Mr. 
Ruskin’s view, will the darkness of the room 
account for the mystery, since he expressly tells 
us that the pictures were painted for their places 
in the dark, so as to produce under a certain 
degree of shadow the effect of finished works. 
It is just possible these vaunted thoughts may 


d | gling, ill-composed and ill-shaped, and 





be there ; one can only say that they produce no 
effect at all, and that in themselves, on Mr. 
Ruskin’s own grounds, they are of no value, and 
not worth any laborious investigation. 

The same unredeemed coarseness, di 
ableness, and want of perspicuity characterise the 
“ Massacre of the Innocents,” a few vague and 
obscure hints in which Mr. Ruskin has worked 
up and embellished with his ever-active fancy 
into a very definite and highly-wrought picture 
of rushing, writhing, murderous horror, and 
maternal frenzy. Raphael's treatment of this 
subject is pronounced too painful, and yet Tin- 
toretto’s, though so much fauded, would, if Mr. 
Ruskin’s description were correct, be incom- 
parably more so. For, “on looking at it,” he 
says, “our eyes seem to become bloodshot, and 
strained with strange horror and deadly vision. 
Here is a heap of the mothers entangled in one 
mortal wre with each other, and the swords, 
one sword being caught by the blade and d. 
at by the woman's waked hand. The sea 
and fairest of the women falls backward right 
on the sword points. Their shrieks ring in our 
ears till the marble seems rending around us,” 
&c. A refined and elevating substitute, truly, 
for Raphael’s “degradation of the features,” 
and too painful hardening mode of treatment ! 
But, on turning from this furiously exaggerated 
description to Tintoretto’s picture, one is at 
once set quite at ease; little or no horror is felt 
at the coarse and shapeless caricature; and one 
simply sees how excitable a faculty is Mr. 
Ruskin’s fancy, and, where his predilections 
urge him forward, how slight a cause will elicit 
its wildest luxuriance. A confused heap, or 
medley of rolling and tumbling women and 
children, inanimate, inexpressive, vague indis- 
tinct creatures there is in the foreground, and 
also in the background, but it was some time 
before we could make out an executioner. All 
the rest is obscurity and dark blotchy shade, of 
a coarseness and heaviness perhaps peculiar to 
Tintoretto. 

One more instance of this kind it may be as 
well to mention, as the subject is a landscape, 
and the illusion, therefore (landscape being 
Mr. Ruskin’s true /or/e, his intellectual home, 
where one is often tempted to wish him to 
remain altogether), perhaps even more extra- 
ordinary. He has described the landscape in 
Tintoretto’s picture here of the “Journey into 
Egypt” with fair and delicate colours—faint 
crimson, and blue, and rosy, and silver, and 
white, and fanciful similes which, until one 
begins to think for a moment, remind one of 
some pas: in one of Shelley’s ethereal morn- 
ing cived like poems, but which, when looked 
into a little, are found to be wholly inconsistent 
with each other, and in the combination un- 
imaginable—a pretty variegated puzzle for the 
fancy, nothing more.* Yet, when we compare 
the description with the picture, we cannot 
help being captivated with at least its anti- 
thetical appositeness. Rarely have we seen so 
rude and ugly a landscape as this, which Mr. 
Ruskin pronounces one of the finest in the 
world. bf the lovely colours with which he 
has heightened his description, we could find 
no trace. The foliage, especially, is most oe: 
mos: 
ponderously daubed in, moreover, with all the 
repulsive coarseness of common scene-painting. 

is opinion will, we believe, derive some sup- 

rt from an engraving of a background of 
intoretto’s in Mr. Ruskin’s third volume, m 





® We had better subjoin it:—* I would fain Join awhile 
in that solemn pause of ‘ The Journey into where 


between those ros. 
dering ships.” Nothin can surpass this for inexplicable 
confusion of images hues, but the marvel of the thing 
is that it should be introdaced as a description of 

(and such a picture ) written for the purpose of making us 
acquainted with the imaginative powers of the painter. 
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which the foliage and general treatment are 
— though - better. Are not the —_ 
ground trees in t rint very poor in shape, 
and the leaves and ocennt pa he majoring 
from the dark rock, or trunk, in front (one can 
hardly make out which it is) a monstrous and 
very feeble e ration? But now, in this 
icture of “The Journey in Egypt,” we come at 
ength to something pleasing ; though here (as 
usual in discoursing on Tintoretto) Mr. Ruskin 
chills us with his exaggerations, and Raphael- 
depreciating comparisons. “The Virgin's head, 
in expression,” he says, “ is as sweet and intense 
as any of Raphael's; its reality far greater.” 
Meekly, but confidently, we protest against this. 
The head—nofwithstanding this praise, we ma- 
nage to sustain our admiration for it—is beau- 
tiful, certainly; but the features, being much 
obscured by shadow and a downward look, it 
cannot be said to have any “intensity” at all, 
or much individual character. Neither form 
nor expression is sufficiently developed, and 
none but a rooted hater of the sweet, divinely- 
human Raphael would have dreamt of such a 
comparison as Mr. Ruskin puts forth here. 

Similar deductions must be made from his 

raise of the high priest in the picture of “The 
ircumcision,” of which he says that he knows 
“no existing old man’s head so exquisitely 
tender, or so noble in its lines.” A nice old 
venerable head enough, one exclaims ; but, from 
slightness and obscuring shadows, nothing more. 
It is of this picture the eulogist adds, in his 
own style, that it is “ unquestionably the 
highest existing type of the sublimity which 
can be thrown into the treatment of accessories 
of dress and decoration ; the whole picture is 
like a golden charger to receive the child—a 
»icture of the moral power of gold and colour.” 
lere again how poorly does Tintoretto prop 
these choice flowers of the Ruskinian rhetoric ! 
The whole picture is made up everywhere of 
black, brickdust colour, grey, and white, with 
only a very slight indication of some richer 
hue in the high priest’s cope. Not but that 
this is a pleasing and interesting picture. The 
high priest is a dignified figure, and the manner 
in which his pi -y cope is held up, where he 
sits, with his attendants on each side, has an 
imposing effect. The most attractive of these 
pictures in the lower hall is, however, “ The 
Adoration of the Magi,” a work of a similarly 
deep, but richer and more varied tone. 

We could dwell upon it with pleasure for 
awhile, but it is now high time to ascend the 
stairs. The light, however, is fading away 
from these dusky chambers ; besides, the space 
allotted to us for the present is filled up, so 
we must postpone to another opportunity some 
notice of those famous works by Tintoretto in 
the upper halls of this building and the Palace 
of the , in which we hope to find new 
matter with regard both to the painter and his 
critic, such as may be not without interest to 
the reader, after inditing which it is our pur- 

to close with a few reflections on certain 
other subjects naturally branching out from 
these investigations. But, for to-day, let us 
content ourselves with issuing from these shady 
precincts to refresh our eyes in the open air 
with the living Venetian light, and with the 
beauty it bathes and glorifies, our weary minds. 
The gondolier awaits us at the ¢raghet/o, and 
what a splendour around, as the lively 
black swan of a boat swims with us up the 
Canal Grande! the eyes of that most 
yet liberal connoisseur, the Sun, finding out on 
the walls beside us every curious minute 
beauty, every wreathing curve in those graceful 
window-arcades, every crown of their deli- 
cate shafts, and de m off ay f the 
eloquence of vivi i the most 
omphatio strokes of poly ny Descend- 
ing cloudless ite, he has restored for a 


i opposi 
rod moments the forgotten gilding of the Casa 
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, have separated—to the eye—the entire figure from 
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d’Oro (the Casa Taglioni, in other words), that 
most lightly fanciful and ornate gem of fifteenth- 
century Gothic in Venice, which ts so mi- 
nutely delicate in its embellishments that the 
imagination is prove to liken it to some palace 
workéd in filigree by fairies. Now its diadem 
of light pinnacles shines like the lances of 
peledine m a line, or rather like the quaint 
javelins of their opposing turbaned paynimry. 
Tipped with trefoils, in the full blaze of sunset, 
its reflections beneath flash downwards long 
shafts or arrows of vivid gold deep into the 
tremulous n waters along which we float. 
Oh, it is p t—what can be more so ?—to 
glide at such an hour along this broad sea- 
street, when evening seems scattering rose 
leaves on those verdurous wavelets; and the 
acclamations of vesper-bells come softened over 
them, and the palaces—so many stately monu- 
ments of different ages, illustrious families and 
deeds—sink in long vista from the utmost 
splendour of sunset to a solemn obscurity, 
which, concealing their decay, and all that 
pertains to the present age of sadness and un- 
exampled humiliation for fair Italy, seems to 
bring back the glorious olden time to them. 
We are tempted to turn, and turn again, till 
night deepens around, and all is so lonely that 
the single lamp on the Rialto looks as if some 
solitary anchorite had lighted it, and there held 
melancholy vigil, praying forthe departed 
dead, whose ruinous and deserted, or dese- 
crated, mansions yet rise around him. 


(To be continued.) 
_—e- ~- _— 


THE HUNTRESS. 


FROM THE GROUP BY R, J, WYATT, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE QUEEN. 


Tus group was exhibited in 1849, at the Royal 
Academy, under the title of “A Nymph of Diana 


taking a Thorn from a Greyhound’s Foot.” Within 
a year from that time the sculptor’s career was 
brought to a premature close, so thet the work may 
be regarded as one of the last on which his hand was 
engaged, as it may also be considered one of his best. 
The last piece of sculpture exhibited by him was 
very similar in subject to this, a marble group of 
“A Hantress with a Leveret and Greyhound.” 
Subjects of this class are scarcely calculated to draw 
forth the highest powers of the sculptor, nor the 
highest embodiments which the art is capable of 
producing: they belong to the realistic, rather than 
to the ae and ideal school; they afford ample 
scope for accurate modelling of forms, but little 
opportunity for the superior attributes of graceful 
action and intellectual expression. As a conse- 
quence, we see in the group here engraved a natural 
realisation of the incident represented, without much 
poetical feeling or allusion : the figure of the nymph 
is well modelled, the limbs boldly, rather than deli- 
cately, formed, as suited to one whose home is in the 
forest, and her chief occupation is— 





* With bended bow to follow the deer.” 


The attitude into which the lower limbs are thrown | 
is not the most elegant that could be adopted ; but if | 
viewed relatively to the position of the dog, it would 
seem a nD position, to preserve harmony of 
lines throughout the whole of this of the compo- 
sition ; the extension of the nymph’s right leg would | 


its companion: by bending it—in a contrary diree- 
tion, however, to the body of the dog—the lines 
meet, and harmonise together in a manner that 
satisfies the eye while it connects the figures; the 
two now become parts of a whole: the bow resting 
against the trank of the tree in which the huntress 
is assumed to be sitting is skilfully introduced thus, 
as it aids in giving solidity to the base, and in 
pifecting a necessary balance to the weight of sub- 
ject on the opposite side, It is quite evident that 
the work was well and carefully studied. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


EXHIBITION OF PRIZES. 
Tuts is the twenty-first year of the existence of the 
London Art-Union, which arrives at its majority 
having distributed directly to artists, and immediately 


in the production of Art-prizes, not less than 184,000/,° 


When, in 1837, the subscriptions amounted only to 
489/. Gs., it seems incredible that they should rise 
to nearly 18,000/. in one year; but so it was, to 
the confusion of many who had eagerly prophesied 
that such an institution, regarded with disfavour by 
the magnates of the profession, could not be success- 
ful. The amount of the subscriptions for 1857 is 
13,218/,, of which 6423/7. has been paid directly 
to artists for pictures, and 3547/. expended in the 
roduction of, engravings and other prizes. The 
ighest prize this year is ‘The Child’s Grave,’ by J. 
H. S. Mann, of the value of 200/., selected from the 
Royal Academy. The next in importance is, ‘The 
Return from Jack-Fishing in Llangorse Lake, near 
Brecon,’ 150/., by Tennant, selected from the Exhi- 
bition of the Society of British Artists. The next is 
a prize of 120/., ‘Shades of Evening on the Glas- 
lyn, North Wales,’ H. J. Boddington ; and there are 
two of 100/. each—‘ Falstaff promising to Marry 
Dame Quickly,’ D, W. Deane ; and a water-colour 
drawing by T. L. Rowbotham—*Pallanza, Lago 
Maggiore, Northern Italy—Hazy Morning.’ The en- 
tire number of prizes is 152, of which 29 have been 
selected from the water-colour exhibitions ; and the 
prints of the year are ‘The Clemency of Coeur de Lion,” 
and ‘The Piper’—the former from the picture by 
Cross, and the latte? from an exquisite small work by 
F. Goodall; and for 1858, the plate will be after Tur- 
ner’s picture, “The Conveyance of Bellini’s Pictures to 
the Church of the Redentore,’ engraved by Willmore. 
Of other works that have been selected by the prize- 
holders there are, ‘ Winter—Sunset,’ G. A. Wil- 
liams, 75/.; ‘ Leith Hill, Surrey, looking towards 
Ewhurst, Hascombe, and Hindhead,’ G. Cole, 60/. ; 
‘Scarborough from the Sea,’ J. Dauby; ‘ The Har- 
vester’s Repast,’ ¥. Underhill ; ‘A Family Group,’ 
asmall company of goats, a prominent picture in the 
National Institution, painted by Willis; ‘ Lausanne 
—Evening,’ H. Moore; ‘A Farm in Sussex,’ J. 
Stark ; ‘ Lane Scene—October,’ F. J. Soper; ‘The 
Druids’ Circle, St. John’s Vale, Camberland ;’ ‘The 
Stepping Stones,’ F. Underhill; ‘An English Inte- 
rior,’ D. W. Deane ; ‘ The Vale of Bettws,’ F. W. 
Hulme ; ‘Crossing the Brook,’ J. Henzell; ‘ Re- 
turning from Labour,’ A. J. Stark; ‘ Fishermen’s 
Children on the Sea-Shore,’ Bell Smith ; ‘ Cottage 
Pets,’ C. H. Weigall; ‘The Stag Rocks, Lizard 
Point, Cornwall,’ James G. Philp; ‘ Ecclesbourne 
Glen, near Hastings,’ W. Bennett; ‘ Sorrento, 
Italy,’ T. L. Rowbotham; ‘ Prawn Fishers,’ J. 
H. Mole; ‘ Margate Roads—a dirty day,’ T. 
S. Robins; ‘The First of October,’ Edmund G. 
Warren ; ‘At Rotterdam,’ J. Burgess, jun. ; ‘Artist’s 
Life—the Mawd-dack, North Wales,’ J. Absolon; 
‘Interior, North Wales,’ A. Provis; ‘ A Devonshire 
Fishing Village at Evening,’ H. Jutsum ; ‘The Little 
Market Woman,’ E. J. Cobbett, &c., &e. The in- 
terest of the exhibition is angmented by the addition 
of other pictures, which from time to time have 
become the property of the Art-Union of London. 
These are a reduced copy by F. G. Duvall, of ‘The 
Burial of Harold,’ from the picture for which the 
painter, F. B. Pickersgill, R.A., received the govern- 
ment premium of 500/.; ‘The Surrender of Calais,’ 
painted by H. E. Selous; ‘The Crucifixion,’ a re- 
duced copy by A. Solomon, from the original picture 
by Hilton. There are also Frost’s ‘Sabrina,’ and 
‘The Piper,’ by F. Goodall, charming in texture, 
colour, and depth; ‘The Castle of Ischia,’ a reduced 
copy by Denning, from the picture by Stanfield; 
*The Convalescent,’ a reduced copy of the picture 
by Mulready; ‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ a 
reduced copy by Denning of Callcott’s picture ; and 
* St. Cecilia,’ a copy of the fresco in the Houses of 
Parliament, by Tenniel ;—although there is among 
these works a great proportion of copies, yet there 
are a few pictures which the visitor will see with 
pleasure. For the next distribution there will be 
*The Queen, as her Majesty appeared at Chobham 
in 1853,’ and ‘The Stepping Stones,’ executed for 
the society, by Messrs. Copeland, from the original 
by E. W. Wyon. 





THE ART-UNION OF GLASGOW. 


EXHIBITION OF PRIZES. 


Tue exhibition of the prizes of the Art-Union of 
Glasgow was opened on the 10th of August, in the 
gallery of the Society of Painters, in Pall Mall Kast. 
The catalogue numbers 145 pictures, purchased at 
the cost of 6504/.; one marble bust and two casts 
of the value of 126/.; fifteen Parian groups, 180/.; 
and 1200 portfolios, each containing twelve photo. 
graphs. The great feature ini the rules of this in- 
stitution is the selection of the prizes by the com- 
mittee, whereby works of great excellence and value 
are secured to the prizeholders. Many of the 
prizes have been transferred from the studio of the 
painter to this exhibition; they have, therefore, 
never been seen before, and there are a few which 
are not yet finished. No, 1 is ‘Palanda de la 
Pava, or Lovers at a Window,’ by J. Philip, 420/7., a 
work of rare merit, in which are seen two figures— 
a Spanish girl, standing within a grated window, 
whispering to her lover, who stands on the outside. 
The picture has two lights—a lamp inside, and 
the moon outside, and the two effects are managed 
with exquisite delicacy. ‘Asses Drinking, Seville,’ 
R. Ansdell, 315/., another Spanish subject; but 
the animals are mules, not asses, and the muleteer 
is the same hard-featured old man with whom we 
have already made acquaintance in another picture 
by this artist. The next in the catalogue is ‘ Little 
Children brought unto Christ,’ by F. W. Pickers- 
gill, R.A., 300/., not yet exhibited. ‘Venice,’ by 
Lonis Haghe, 250/.,, was seen a year or two 
ago. ‘A Sabbath in Winter,’ by J. Ritchie, 250/. ; 
‘Sportsmen regaling,’ by Louis Haghe, 200/., a 
picture in oil; ‘Flora,’ J. Sant, 180/., a large pic- 
ture of much delicacy, but, we think, a misconcep- 
tion of the subject; ‘Lago Laguna,’ G. E. Hering, 
1702.; ‘The Auction,’ W. Macduff, 170/.; ‘ Hinda,’ 
F, Wyburd, 160/., already exhibited; ‘ Landing in 
the Lacon River, County Westmeath,’ E. Nicol, 
1607.; ‘A Salmon Trap,’ J. W. Oakes, 150/.; ‘The 
Auld Stile,’ T. Faed, 110/.; ‘ Haymaking,’ A. W. 
Williams, 120/7.; ‘The Covey,’ by Wolfe, 105/.; 
‘Morning after a Storm off the Corbiére Rocks, 
Jersey,’ J. Wilson, 150/.; ‘ The Tardy Bridegroom,’ 
Thomas Roberts, 100/.; ‘The Close of an Autum- 
nal Evening,’ H. J. Boddington, 907.; ‘A Moun- 
tain Mirror,’ G. Pettit, 907.; ‘Caught by the Tide,’ 
E. J. Cobbett, 847.; ‘ Ludlow Castle,’ Niemann, 
70/.; ‘Lara,’ E. W. Cope, R.A., 60/.; ‘Scene 
from the “Tempest,”’ J. G. Naish; a Study, by 
Baxter, the cost of this is 527. 10s., and it is fol- 
lowed in the catalogue by a lengthened succession of 
titles, descending in the scale of value to very mode- 
rale prices. Of the higher prizes, it must be said 
that they are of a degree of excellence much beyoud 
that class that are usually left on the walls of Exhi- 
bitions for Art-Union prizeholders; and those of 
the lower graduating scale are selected with much 
judgment, There are among these works produc- 
tions which would do honour to any exhibition ; 
and it cannot be doubted that selection by the 
authorities of the institution is the better means of 
securing value for the amount of the prize. But 
there is a rule of the society which operates seriously 
to the inconvenience of those artists whose resources 
are not ample; we allude to the suspension of the 
payment for the selected pictures until December. 
There are in the catalogue names of painters to 
whom it were of little moment if the return for 
their picture were not made for even twelve months 
beyond the assigned period ; but there are others to 
whom a prompt return for their labour is, as rising 
men, their ouly hope of being able to sustain them- 
selves in the competitive struggle that is now neces- 
sary to the establishment of reputation. We do not 
profess to know the rules by which the authorities 
of the institution govern themselves ; and it may be 
that even the temporary interest of the purchase 
money may be auxiliary towards the heavy expenses. 
The Art-Union of Glasgow place themselves in a 
position to command the attention of the public and 
of the profession. We find here works hitherto un- 
exhibited, but of great excellence, by Philip, Ansdell, 
Haghe, Sant, Faed, Baxter, H. Johnson, F. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A., P. MacDowell, R.A., &c. &c. The 
engraving for the current year is from Maclise’s pic- 
ture, ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice.’ 
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AN ARTIST’S NOTES. 


THE FAMILY OF FIVE. 


How much character there is in the hand! How 
individual it is! It has its physiognomy and phre- 
nology as well as the head. It is peculiar to man, 
and is the direct agent of his mind: no wonder 
then it should he so impressed with his character. 
Our greatest portrait-painters have been the most 
careful with their hands. Sir Joshua with their 
pose, and Vandyke and Sir Thomas Lawrence with 
their pose and drawing. We instinctively recognise 
the appearance of the hand as a part of individual 
character. We see the hand of Cromwell broad, 
somewhat coarse, with swollen veins; somewhat 
flat too, but instinct with vigour, grasp, and decision : 
that of Newton definite and precise, but more deli- 
cate; motive, but attenuated by study. As there is 
great individual character shown in the handwriting, 
so I see it also in the hand. 

Actions and positions of the hand become ha- 
bitual to individuals. From its structure it is capable 
of a great variety of these. It is also affected by 
employment, and when ground and hardened by 
physical labour, is less delicate, sensitive, and ex- 
pressive of thought; as indeed is the mind itself. 
Both are apt to get, as it were, deadened and case- 
hardened by physical daily labour. So, doubtless, 
one sees in a man’s hand a token of his condition. 
Without palmistry, it in some degree tells his 
fortune. 

The hand is a family of fingers, with an united 
interest and common object: a family of five, with 
each characteristic and individual in itself. Chil- 
dren in their nursery legend associate them in oue 
litter, and run them over from the thumb to the 
little finger, singing, “This pig weut to market— 
this pig stayed at home; this pig had some roast 
beef—and this pig had none; and this pig cried, 
‘wee, wee,’ for a bit.” In this is seen a common 
object—the obtaining of the family beef, and also a 
diversity in the parties concerned; for as with a 
family, so with the fingers—a strong likeness runs 
throughout, but the individuals are different in 
character, tendency, height, width, size, and office. 

Thus the first, or forefinger, is the most active 
and intellectual, The index finger, as it is called, 
as being used to point with and indicate, and from 
its assisting more in gesture than any other. It 
well has its name, too, of “first” and “ fore,” for 
it is first and foremost in almost everything that the 
hand does, especially in its finer and more delicate 
offices, Thus, in conjunction with the thumb, it 
chiefly holds the pen and pencil, while it is the 
whole hand that grasps the sword, the hammer, or 
the plough. In nothing, that I recollect, that the 
hand does is the forefinger left out, but with its 
close assistant, the thumb, is always a-doing when 
anything is to be done. These two are quite 
d’accord, and it is fortunate they are so, as one 
without the other would be comparatively useless. 
As it is, they transact the principal business of the 
family ; the others following their lead, and doing 
all they can to assist them. Thus, in holding the 
pen or the pencil, they are the chief agents, yet the 
middle finger is a very substantial assistant, and 
follows all their movements, while the fourth finger 
also gives her support, and even the wee wee little 
finger comes in now and then to steady the whole 
hand on the paper. 

The hand, indeed, is an example to family circles, 
all its members so thoroughly pulling together. 
Without weakening this, however, there are little 
predilections and pet friendships among them, such 
as exists between the middle and fourth finger. 
It is common to see these with their tips whis- 
pering as it were, close together like two sisters 
in a family who are nearest the same age. The 
two are especially affected to each other’s society, 
and in almost every action they are found of the 
same mind. Such sociability is not so much the 
character of the little finger, which, perhaps, being 
the small one of the family, fancies he has none 
of his own standing to play with, and so amuses 
himself after his own fashion. The young gen- 
tlemun is apt to have a strong will of his own, and 
is indeed somewhat eccentric and independent; 
and this the more inasmuch as he really has a 
muscle all to himself, the extensor minimi digiti, 
which occasionally sticks him out all by himself. 








| 


He is a good little boy in the main, however, and 


is generally very happy to help his brother and 
sisters, as we have seen, in the affair of the pen 
and pencil. 

But to return to the elder branches: I always 
fancy the thumb to be the sturdy boy of the family, 
somewhat short of his age, perhaps, but making up for 
this in strength, and regarding with great deference 
and affection his elder sister, the first finger, and 
always prompt to assist her. ‘This eldest sister 
— the most spiritue//e of the family ; also much 
the most a woman of business and of the world, 
althou in stature, to be sure, her next and nearest 
sister has somewhat outgrown her. The middle 
and fourth fingers are, as I have said before, the 
two who keep closest together, being very seldom 
separated at any time. Yet, for all this, they are 
ever ready to assist in what has to be done, setting 
thus an excellent example to all younger sisters. 

These diversities of character are more strong] 
developed in the right hand than in the left, althou 
in both a greater readiness in action distinguishes 
the first finger and thumb from the rest. ‘The 
powers of the members of either hand, however, are 
capable of being assimilated to a greater degree 
than might be at first thought, as may be seen in 
instrumental playing, where all are brought into 
constant action on pretty nearly an equality. 

Bat to quit this fanciful personification of the 
fingers, I would add two or three purely artistic 
remarks on their form, and on that of the hand. In 
cases where grace and beauty are the principal 
objects, it is desirable, I think, to make the middle 
finger markedly predominate over the first and 
fourth, and that the little finger and thumb should 
be rather small; presenting thus a pleasing taper 
form, and combining sufficient length with delicacy. 
Tn this case, however, it might be said that beauty 
would err from the scholastic, but not very tenable 
rule, that utility and beauty are identical; for a 
hand is perhaps more useful and strong when it is 
in some respects like that of a monkey, with its 
thumb and fingers all more of a length, and is more 
suitable for playing on musical instruments, Such 
a <a could not, however, in my idea, be as beau- 
tiful as one possessing the former proportions. 

In a man’s hand T wesld, ieeleek: keep utility 
and strength more in view, and not venture to 
vary the lengths to the degree I would in a wo- 
man’s hand; but in this respect character is the 
guide. In a Hercules or a Samson the fingers 
might be of a slightly more even Jength than iu an 
Apollo. In the ‘eft hand of the Belvidere Apollo 
the little finger is small. 

Of all the fingers only one is truly straight, 
having its two sides alike, viz., the middle finger ; 
the other fingers incline at their points towards the 
middle finger, forming, either with or without the 
thumb, a tapering group. This is to be noticed 
not only when the hand is open and straight, but 
in all degrees of bending and being closed. The 
thumb also can hardly be said to be straight, as its 
two sides, where it joins the hand, are not alike. 

Reauty in the hand is also connected with the 
gradual lessening of the lengths of the parts from 
the wrist towards the end of the fingers, which 
gradation is best observed in a bent hand, beginning 
with the space from the wrist to the knuckles 
as the first and largest measurement; from the 
knuckles to the first joint of the fingers as second, 
and as less than this in the proportion of about two- 
thirds, which proportion holds also in the decrease 
of the next spaces, viz., from the second to the 
first joint, and from the second joint to the end. 
Thus the length from the tip to the second joint is 
two-thirds of that from the second joint to the first, 
which is two-thirds of that from the first joint to 
the knuckle, which in turn bears the same propor- 
tion to the first bend of the wrist. There are small 
diversities in this respect in the different fingers, 
but a gradation closely approximating to this holds 
with all. A false idea of grace has led to making 
the tips, or end joints, of the fingers too long, as if 
by an afterthought ; but faithful delicacy and beaut 
does not admit of a true balance being destroyed, 
but requires the parts to be duly and naturally 
tapered in length as well as width. 

The Greeks, in their statues, frequeutly cut the 
nails rather straight across; that is to say, they did 
not make them follow the line of the tips of the 
fingers, nor that of their own growth from out the 








finger. I venture not to be convinced of this being 
either most reasonable or most 1. The nail 
is Nature’s protection to the end of the finger; in 
some handwork it wears away conformably with the 
shape of the tip. I confess 1 like the nails as close, or 
closer, at the angles as in the centre, by which means 
an even curve is obtained, repeating very nearly that 
of the tip of the finger, and beautiful as well as 
convenient, affording a doubie line—a kind of little 
rainbow arch—as the finial to the finger. 

There is a due medium in length of nails, in 
which beauty and utility coincide. nail is wanted 
just a little protruding, so that it may pick "y 
things, but not too long, for fear it should tear. 
have seen some fingers in statues look as if they 
had been bitten to the quick: whereas, on the other 
side, the only defect in Vandyke’s hands is that the 
nails are often too long, projecting beyond the ends 
of the fingers: but this may have been the fault of 
the fashion of the day and the sitter, and not of the 
painter. I like best the line of the tops of the 
nails to be round, and close at the corners; the 
whole nail thus having a filbert, oval shape, with the 
little white moon at the base peeping up from below 
into an ellipse of a pink-tinted sky. 

There is something to me very uncomfortable, as 
well as unbeautiful, in a projecting edge of nail; 
it becomes a danger instead of a protection, The 
Chinese—that strange people who do everything 
that other folks do not—cultivate them into long 
talons, that is, many of the so-called upper classes 
do, to show they do not work ; a practice resulting 
in a very bird or wild-beast-like appearance—fierce 
but useless, and on a par with the hideous faces 
they paint on their war-junks to frighten the bar. 
barians. The infatuated devotees of India, who de- 
dicate a limb to their Creator by rendering it use- 
less, and with this object keep a joint in one position 
till it becomes stiff and grown together, have a 
favourite position for an arm, which they will hold 
and tie in an upright position till nature fixes it there, 
with the hand and fingers clenched, which become 
equally fixed and immovable, In this position the 
nails continue to grow, which they do quite through 
the hand, and issue forth at the back, hanging in 
long strips. Fortanately we do not do such things 
here, the strongest manifestation in the way of nail 
growing being the schoolboy trick, that cherishes 
some pet nail till it grows so long as to be made 
into a pen, and written with. 

Each joint of the hand has a different character : 
the knuckle has a sort of petella shape, with a 
tendon running over it, as at the knee; the next 
has a somewhat heart-shape, with the point down- 
wards; and the last is like a double bean. These 
are most seen when they are bent; when straight 
they are not so apparent, and in women and 
children they sink into dimples, either simple or 
complex. 

Among the many points to be observed in hands, 
it may be noticed that in those that are most graceful 
the sweep of surface across the back of the hand is not 
one round, but sinks in somewhat along the meta- 
carpel bone of the fourth finger. In perfectly beau- 
tiful female form, the hand is also so proportioned to 
the wrist, and so pliable and capable of being 
compressed into a long hollow, like a rolled leaf or 
a pholas shell, as to be easily drawn through the 
bracelet. Everybody, mothers especially, acknow- 
ledge the great beauty of little babies’ hands, 
although they do call them “ pnde,”—being an ab- 
breviation, I suppose, for puddings,—alluding to their 
fatness. But a is nothing merely puddingy in a 
beautiful infant’s hand, although the roundness of 
the form is carried to the extreme consistent with 
beauty, which, however, is again harmonised by the 
smallness of the scale. On the contrary, there are 
a vast variety of little sweeps and deviations of 
line in it not coinciding with segments of circles, 
but of various characters that in their aguregete 
produce the most agreeable flourishes of form all 
over it imaginable, and result in a most varied, 
beautiful, and al image. A dear little child’s 
hand, in all simplicity and abandon of 
lying on the white coverlet, is a perfect little nest 
of love to a mother’s heart: and, with a true sense 
of the bathos of the addition, I rf | also a 
perfect study to the artist, both in form colour, 
pink as a shell, and soft and graceful as a flower. 

I hope I shall not, however, lose with mothers 
by saying, that, artistically, a beautiful woman's 













































































































hand is a still more perfect object. The curves 
thet draw this are of a character more truly 

nective of beauty than those which describe the 
former. They are less of circles and more of ellipses, 
and the more lengthened conic sections are more 
graceful in the outline of objects than the shorter 
ones. I may be perhaps allowed, en nt, to 
make the observation that the varieties of the perfect 
sweeps of the conic sections might well, in artistic 
views of form, accompany, if they did not super- 
sede, Hogarth’s line of beauty. For my part, I 
invariably see elliptic or parabolic curves in every 
beautiful form of nature I meet with, and in none 
more than in a beautiful female hand. 

There is “in the trade,” as the plastermen call 

it,—that is to say, sold generally in the plaster cast 
shops, and more or less good according to the mould 
in which it has been made,—a beautiful female hand, 
well known by the name of the “ Italian lady’s’ 
hand. It also has been said to be the hand of the 
Marchioness Brinvilliers,— a celebrated criminal 
mentioned in the “ Causes Celébres,” who com- 
mitted so many dreadful murders by poison that 
she seems to have been by the fiend indeed. 
One would have been sorry to think that so exqui- 
site a hand could have done such evil deeds, and 
mixed the potion for so many deaths, and one is 
glad to know that there is no real foundation for 
this pedigree. The true origin of the cast seems, 
indeed, to be lost, further than that it came at first 
from Italy. It bears on it intrinsic evidence to the 
artist’s eye, in the individuality of its parts, that it is 
not wholly a work of Art, but moulded from life: yet 
the texture and minor marks of common nature are 
not on it. What seems most probable is, that the 
original cast was moulded from an exquisite example 
in nature, which was afterwards somewhat touched 
on by an experienced artist. It is in the highest 
degree delicate and refined, though pulpy, and re- 
yosed, though vital and motive; and we are at 
Fiverty, I hope, to believe, in spite of dreadful stories, 
that it originally belonged to a good, amiable, and 
refined woman, in all respects an ornament to her 
sex. 


—p———_—— 


OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM BRADLEY. 


The career of this distinguished artist has been so 
much connected with Manchester, and the features 
of so many of our “ notabilities” have been portrayed 
by his pencil, that a short notice of his life and 
works may not be unacceptable. Mr. Bradley was 
born in Manchester on the 16th of January, 1801. 
He had the misfortune to lose his father (an inge- 
nious and inventive man, who resided at Garratt 
Hall) when only three years of age, and commenced 
life as an errand-boy in a warehouse, at the small 
wages of three shillings weekly. Art draws her 
votaries rather from the field and the workshop | 
than the mansion and the palace, and so she took 
William Bradley from the packing-room of Messrs. | 
Weight, Armitage, and Co., and at the early age of 
sixteen we find him practising entirely as an artist. | 
His beginning was humble enough ; he took black | 
profiles at one shilling each, and advertised himself | 
as “portrait, miniature, and animal painter, and | 
teacher of drawing.” He had a limited number of 
lessons from Mather Brown, then in high favour 
with the Mancunians, in whose mind, it is said, 
Bradley excited strong feelings of jealousy. At the 
age of twenty-one he went to London, where his 
friend Mr. Leveson treated him with great kindness, 
Jle first took lodgings in Hatton Garden, but subse- 
quently removed to Gerrard Street : he obtained an 
introduction to Sir Thomas Lawrence, who took 
great interest in his works, and allowed him to 
bring them at all times for inspection. Mr. 
Bradley now became established in the metropolis, 
but occasionally ap a flying visit to his native 
town. In 1833 he paid a longer visit than usual 
to Manchester, accompanied by his friend, Mr. 
R. B. Faulkner; they worked together in the 
studio of Mr. Charles Calvert, the landscape- 
painter, in Princes Street; and in the same year 
Mr. Bradley married Mr. Calvert’s eldest daughter, 
and, after the lapse of a few months, again 
returned to town. Jn the year 1847 Mr. Bradley | 
removed entirely to his native town, where he con- | 
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tinued to labour at his profession with devoted 
ardour; it was, however, obvious to all that his 
health was shattered, and his brain more or less 
affected. He lived a sort of misanthropic life, fre- 
quently never stirring from his studio for months 
together. He died at his rooms, at Newall’s Build- 
ings, on the 4th of July, of typhoid fever. In his 
illness he received the devoted attentions of his wife 
and daughter up to the last hours of his existence. 
As an artist, Mr. Bradley undoubtedly possessed 
high talent; and though showing but little of the 
creative faculty, and chiefly confining his attention 
to portraits and fancy heads, what he professed to 
do he certainly did admirably, ever giving the most 
elevated and exalted character to thé subject that 
came under treatment of his pencil. His heads 
are remarkable for skilful drawing, and he was not 
second to any man of the day in producing a striking 
and intellectual likeness. He excelled in colouring, 
and wrought on purely philosophical principles, 
deduced from earnest study of the works of the 
great masters. His knowledge of light and shade 
was profound ; and his proficiency in this most diffi- 
cult branch of artistic study contributed in a large 
degree to the success of his works. His fancy pic- 
tures are numerous, consisting mostly of beautiful 
female heads. Bradley’s practice was chiefly based 
on the works of Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, and 
Raphael, and on the principles deduced and exem- 
plified by their followers in our early English school 
—viz., Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence ; “ trying,”’ as he said on 
his only visit paid to the Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
“to do something which should have resemblance 
to their work, putting touches which would puzzle 
the many to tell the meaning of, and which, when 
the work was done, would please people in spite of 
themselves.” His perceptive powers were very ex- 
traordinary, enabling him at once to detect that 
which constituted the success or failure of a picture. 
Although in the receipt of a large income for many 
years of his life, such were, we regret to learn, his 
improvident and heedless habits, that his widow and 
four surviving children are left in very unfavourable 
circumstances. ‘The following are the uames of 
some of Mr. Bradley’s sitters:—Lords Beresford, 
Sandon, Denbigh, Bagot, and Ellesmere; Sirs E. 
Kerrison, John Gladstone, Benjamin Heywood, 
Robert Jeppings, and Thomas Potter; Colonel 
Cureton, C.B.; Colonel Anderton ; W. E. Gladstone, 
Esq., M.P.; Sir James Emerson Tennant; Sheridan 
Kuowles, W.C. Macready, Dr. Dalton, Charles Swain, 
Liverseege, John Isherwood, John Brooks ; Joseph 
Brotherton, Esq., M.P.; Pudsey Dawson, Esq., 
Hornby Castle; Rev. Canon Stowell; Rev. H. W. 
M‘Grath, &c. We have only to add that the youngest 
son of Mr. Bradley displays a remarkable taleut for 
drawing, and, with due cultivation and training, pro- 
mises to add another name to our list of local artists. 
This training, it is understood, the necessitous cir- 
cumstances of his widowed mother prelude, and it 
has been suggested that an appeal should be made 
to the public, and especially to those whose portraits 
have been painted by the late Mr. Bradley, to assist 
Mrs. Bradley in maintaining and educating her 
family, and especially the son referred to (now about 
fifteen years of age), in placing him to pursue the 
study of Art under proper circumstances and dis- 
cipline. 


MR. C. TURNER, A.R.A. 


This eminent mezzo-tinto engraver died on the 
Ist of August, at his residence, Warren Street, 
Fitzroy Square, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. Mr. Turner was a native of Woodstock. He 
came up to London with his family when a youth, 
and was introduced into the establishment of the 
late Alderman Boydell, where he acquired his taste 
for the Arts. Among the plates he engraved were 
several of his namesake’s—“ Liber Studiorum” and 
his “ Wreck ;” many of Lawrence’s portraits of dis- 
tinguished personages were also engraved by him. 
In the Academy exhibition of last year he exhibited 
some “‘ Academy Figures,” sketched by him in the 
year 1794, when he was about twenty years old, so 
that it is presumed he was a pupil of the Academy 
about that time, and doubtless must have known 
Reynolds, or at least have seen him, when Sir 
Joshua, who died, in 1792, was engaged for Boydell 


te . . . , *o 
in painting pictures for the alderman’s magnificent 





edition of Shakspere. By the death of Mr. Charles 
Turner another of the few remaining links that bind 
the English school of Art as it now exists with its 
earliest foundation is lost to us. It is probable that 
in a future number, we may be able to give some 
particulars of the career of one whose long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the artists of this and the 
preceding generation cannot but have produced much 
that would be interesting to know. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH. 


Mr. John Birch died at South Hackney, near 
London, on the 29th of May. Although but 
little known in the “Great Metropolis,” the chief 
“oagee of his life having been spent in Sheffield, 

e achieved an enduring reputation in that town 
as a portrait and landscape-painter. He was 
born at Norton, Derbyshire (the birthplace of 
Chantrey), on the 18th of April, 1807, and, as a 
boy, gave early indication of his love of Art, his 
leisure hours being absorbed in sketching the beaue 
tiful scenery of the neighbourhood, notwithstanding 
he had never seen a print nor drawing of any de- 
scription. For some time he assisted his father as 
a file-cutter, a business he relinquished for a situa- 
tion at Mr. George Eadon’s, carver and gilder, 
Sheffield, with whom he remained seven years, and 
then determined to commence the arduous profes- 
sion of a portrait-painter. To perfect himself in the 
art he went to London, and studied under H. P. 
Briggs, R.A. Here he received many commissions 
to paint the portrait of the late Mr. Cocker, of Shef- 
field, from the original by Briggs, and was so sue- 
cessful, that it was difficult to distinguish the copies 
from the original. Mr. Birch lost no opportunity 
that presented itself of studying the great masters of 
his loved art, and accordingly became a devoted 
student of the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Cuyp, Marillo, Wilkie, Constable, and many 
others. In consideration of his ability, he was 
elected a life-student of the British Institution. 
Several of his landscapes consist of views of 
the magnificent scenery in Derbyshire: ‘“ Dove- 
dale,” “Miller’s Dale,” ‘“ Matlock High Tor,” 
aud the “Entrance to the Peak Cavern,” were 
favourite subjects of the artist’s pencil. He was an 
intimate friend of the late Ebenezer Elliott, the 
corn-law rhymer, of whom he painted many por- 
traits—in fact, Mr. Birch was the only artist to 
whom the poet sat. The half-length portrait of 
Elliott among the rocks of Rivilin attracted very 
great attention at the exhibition in aid of the funds 
of the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution, which took 
place at the Music Hall in 1839. The origin of the 
picture was as follows:—The poet and paiuter 
walked from Sheffield one summer’s morning to the 
valley of the Rivilin, and lighting upon a most 
romantic spot, Elliott suggested that the rocks and 
the gushing stream would make a glorious back- 
ground for a portrait. The artist soon “rubbed in” 
a portrait of Ebenezer Elliott, with the rocks, as 
suggested, for a background; and while the artist 
was busy with his pencil, the took out his pen, 
and the lines called “ Ribbledin, or the Christening,” 
were composed on the spot. 

John Birch was a man of enlarged and liberal 
views, and of great conversational powers. For 
some years past he resided in London, making occa- 
sional visits to Sheffield; during his last visit he 
painted about forty portraits in nine months. He 
then returned home, and in little more than two 
months died from disease of the chest, after pro- 
tracted and severe sufferings. Within a few days of 
his decease he talked of his friend Ebenezer Elliott, 
and he was so unconscious of the near approach of 
death, that he determined upon going to Manchester 
to see the Art-Treasures Exhibition. He has left a 
widow and son to mourn the loss of an upright and 
honest relative. 


M. LASSUS. 


The French papers of last month announced the 
death, in Paris, of M. Lassus, one of the best of 
the architects of France. His principal works are 
the restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, a beautiful 
edifice, and of the Cathedral of Notre Dame; the 
last is still unfinished. M. Lassus possessed very 
considerable talent, and was much esteemed; he 
died at the age of fifty. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XXVIII.—JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


he 7A HE name of one sculptor only, that of Flaxman, 

has hitherto been brought before the notice of our 
readers in this series of biographical sketches. 
Two reasons may be assigned for such inequality 
= XD of numbers: the first, and most obvious, being 

&y \ the limited list of sculptors of the British school, iu 
. 4 22 comparison with the long catalogue of painters; the 
‘| ~ second, that sculpture in general cannot, from its 
essential nature, supply such varied and popular ma- 
terials for illustration as painting supplies. But when, 
as in the case of Flaxman, and now in that of Gibson, we 
meet with works that are the glory of the country in 
which we live, and the admiration of Europe, it would 
be unjust towards such men and their productions to exclude them from our pages. 

More than eight years ago we published, with a portrait of Gibson, a memoir 
of his life, from the pen of a lady whose writings upon Art hold a very high 
position amid the best literature of our day. Presuming, from the lapse of tine 
since the appearance of the article, that the majority of our readers will have 
forgotten the incidents therein related, we shall refer to it for such information 
as may answer our present purpose. 

John Gibson was born at Conway, Carnarvonshire, in 1791. His father, a 
native of Llanidan, in the Isle of Anglesea, was a landscape-gardener ; he went 
over to Conway to lay out the grounds of a gentleman, and continued his 
residence there for several years. The son’s taste for Art early developed itself 
by drawing animals, chiefly, on his father’s slate; but there was little in the 













small Welsh town to foster the child's progress, vor did his father pay much 
attention to what seemed an innate faculty of the boy. When the latter was 
about nine years old, the family, whose circumstances were by no means pros- 
perous, removed to Liverpool, with the intention of emigrating to America, but 
their plan was never realised. In Liverpool, young ibson saw much that 
increased his earnest desire after Art. “On his way to and from school he 
lingered, yeones and enchanted, before the prints in the shop-windows, 
struck with a new sense of beauty, filled with vain longings to 88, to 
imitate. Hopeless of obtaining what he so admired and coveted, he hit upon a 
singular plan of study. He would stand for a long time before some particular 
print, dwelling on a single figure till it was im on his ew ag then he 
would run home quickly and imitate on paper the action or attitude, then return 
to the window again and again, and correct and recorrect his drawing till it was 
completed. This habit of drawing from recollection stimulated his perception 
and strengthened his memory for form; and he has been heard to say that the 
advantages thus oddly obtained were of incalculable importance to him in after- 
life. It was interesting and amusing too that, even thus early, with the study 
of Art as a taste, grew the practice of Art as a profession. He used to dispose 
of his drawings to the school-boys, and was thus enabled to obtain what the 
poverty of his parents denied to him—a little pocket-money, One of his school- 
fellows having received from his mother the gift of a new prayer-book, wished 
to honour the gift by an ‘illustration’ on the blank page. He applied to 
Gibsou. The subject selected—from what notion of the fitness of things it 
would now be difficult to guess—was ‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps,’ from the 
print after David's picture, which they had seen at a shop-window. The drawing 
was made, the boy gladly paid sixpence for it, and stuck it as a frontispiece in 
his prayer-book.” At the age of fourteen, Gibson's school-days were over, and 
he was asked to choose his profession. He tried to prevail on his parents to 
article him to a painter, but the requisite premium was beyond their limited 
means, and he was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker. ‘Che business, however, was 
of too mechanical a nature for his taste, and, after serving a short time, he 
induced his master to cancel his indentures, and bind him over again as a wood- 
carver. In this employment, carving scrolls and ornaments for furniture, he 


“WE SHALL GIVE HIS ANGELS CHARGE CONCERNING THEY.” 


passed two years, when, chancing to visit with a young companion the marble- 
works of Messrs. Francis, new thonghts and ideas, arising from what he saw 
there, filled his mind with surprise and disquietude. Sideboards, glass-frames, 
table-legs, aud all the various fsa at of “ household-furniture ” weighed as 
nothing in the balance against cupids, monumental urns, marble and stone works 


of every kind. Returning to his old workshop, he threw down his tools, and " 


told his masters, who highly respected him, and treated him with invariable 
kindness, that he “would never work for them any more—he would be a 
sculptor.” —‘ Not work!” said they; “we will have you up before the magis- 








trate, and you shall serve the rest of your time in jail.” He remained im- 
movable. “ They had been most kind to me,” said Gibscu, once, in relating 
his part in this transaction, and speaking with deep and simple-hearted feeling, 
“and I was, as I now think, horridly ungrateful; but there was something 
working too strong for me or any one to control—I felt it must be, there was 
no help for it.” Mr. #rancis, bearing of the circumstance, went to the cabinet - 
maker, aud generously paid him the sum of £70 to redeem the lad from his 
servitude, and for the third time Gibson signed articles of apprenticeship. He 
was now in the workshops of his new masters, on the high-road to the point at 
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which all his desires aimed, and his wee and talent very soon rendered his*) 
i ighest value to his employers. : 
Bat decay bay, ne Arend were at, after a little time, a field wide enough 
for the aspirations of the young sculptor—he panted to be released from such 
comparatively mechanical labours; and one day, through the kindness of his 
master, he was introduced to the late Mr. Roscoe, then rich, prosperous, and 
highly respected for his intellectual qualities as much as for his wealth. Mr. 
Roscoe invited him to his residence 
at Allerton Hall, lent him prints and 
drawings to copy, introduced him to 
friends and relatives, especially Mrs. 
Lawrence and her sister Mrs. Robin- 
son, two ladies whose taste, accom- 
plishments, and patronage proved of 
‘the utmost service to their 
protégé—in a word, to 
Mr. Roscoe and his family 
is due all the honour of 
extricating Gibson from 
obscurity, and placing 
him in a position to work 
out his high destiny. His 
generous aud kind patron 
had intended to send him 
to Rome at his own ex- 
pense, but the misfortunes 
which overtook Mr. Ros- 
coe, and which elicited the 
strongest sympathy of the 
thonsands who knew him 
personally or through his 
‘ writings, frustrated the 
plan; yet, though his own 
purse was too scanty to 
furnish the requisite sum 
for such a purpose, some 
munificent gentlemen of 
Liverpool, influenced by 
therepresentationsofhim- 
self and Mrs. Lawrence, 
entered into a subscrip- 
tion to send the young 
sculptor to Rome, and maintain him 
there for two years. From that time 
to this, a period of forty years, Gib- 
son has resided in that city of Art, 
though paying frequent visits to his 
native country, generally about the 
period of our Art-seasons ; but he was, 
we believe, twenty-eight years in Rome without once coming over to England, | 
so unwilling was he to forego, even for a few months, those labours which were | 
all his delight. 
On his way to Italy, he stopped for a few days in London, where he was | 
introduced to Lord Brougham and Mr. Watson Taylor, a well-known patron of | 
Art. The former gave him a letter of introduction to Canova; he had, before 
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leaving Liverpool, been furnished with one by General d’Aguilar, brother of 
Mrs. Lawrence; and Mr. Taylor gave him several commissiuns for busts of 
himself and his family, together with a cheque for the sum to be paid for them 
so that Gibson’s purse was far from indifferently filled. In London, also, he 
made the acquaintance of Flaxman, who offered him much friendly counsel ona 
advice, of which Gibson was not slow to avail himself. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1817, the young Englishman presented 
himself, with his letters of introduc. 
tion and his sketches in his hand, to 
Canova. His reception was all he 
could desire, and, at a second inter. 
view, this generons-minded Italian 
artist addressed him thus :—“ I have 
been thinking much about you; with 

steady industry you will 

become a great artist. I 

know that many men of 

great talent come to Rome 

to pursue their studies 

with very little money in 

their purses; now, the 

want of means must be 

no obstacle to your pro- 

gress. I am rich; you 

must allow me to pay all 

the expenses of your so- 

journ here till your own 

talent and industry have 

rendered you, as they 

certainly will render you 

in time, independent of 

everybody.” Gibson, with 

strong expressions of gra- 

titude, declined the liberal 

offer of Canova, alleging 

that he had ample funds 

to maintain himself with 

economy during the two 

years he — then — pro- 

posed remaining in Rome. 

In the studio of Ca- 

nova Gibson worked as- 

siduously for three years: at the 

expiration of this time he left it, and 

opened one for himself in the Via 

della Fontenella. ‘‘ Here,” says the 

author of the article on Gibson pre- 

viously published, “I found him at 

work in the year 1821, on his beau- 

tifal group of ‘ Psyche borne by the Zephyrs.’” In the self-same studio he was 

found twenty-six years afterwards, modelling the exquisite bas-relief of the 
“ Hours leading forth the Horses of the Sun.” 

On the death of Canova, whom Gibson always calls his “ noble master,” he 
“placed himself under the directions of Thorwaldsen, and, aided by the instructions 
of this admirable artist, and by his ow: manly and moral sense, he has shown 
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that he could emulate the grace and elegance, without being led into the faults, 
of his first instructor.” Several years, however, passed away before the English 
public had the opportunity of judging of the works of one of the greatest 
sculptors of modern times, or even of knowing that in the solitude of a Roman 
studio a young sculptor was industriously and enthusiastically working his way 
to imperishable renown. The first contribution sent by Gibson to the Royal 
Academy was in 1827; the subject, “Psyche borne by the Zephyrs,” a group 


CHARIOT OF THE SUN. 


commissioned by the late Sir George Beaumout. In 1529, he exhibited a 
“Cupid ;” in 1831, a “ Nymph untying her Sandal;” in 1833, “Venus and 
Cupid.” The exhibition of these four works was considered by the Academicians 
quite sufficient to justify them in electing the sculptor an associate: in 1836 he 
was elected a full member of the Academy. 

The first commission Gibson received in Rome was from the Duke of Devon- 
shire. One day, while he was at work upon a model of “ Mars and Cupid,” @ 
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tall young man entered his studio. “Are you Mr. Gibson?”—“ Yes, Sir.” | Sun,” executed for Earl Fitzwilliam; and “Hebe pouring out Ni 
The rare modestly announced himself—“ ‘The Duke of Devoushire, Canova | for Psyche.” * wd 
has sent me to see what you are modelling.” The duke looked at and admired Of Gibson’s portrait-statues the first place must be assigned to the statue of 
the work on which the sculptor was engaged, and ordered it to be executed in | the Queen, engraved in the Art-Journad for May, 1849; this noble example of 
marble for him, as well as another sculpture is placed in the vestibule at 
bas-relief —‘* Hero and Leander,” the top of the grand staircase in 
which he had modelled at the request Buckingham Palace; a duplicate is 
of Canova, from a drawing made for at Osborne. Another statue of Her 
Mrs. Robinson. Both these works Majesty the Queen, demi-colossal, 
are now at Chatsworth; replicas of represented sitting on her throne, 
the former were executed for the late with Justice standing on her right 
Emperor of Russia and Prince Tor- hand and Clemency on her left, is 
lonia. Many of Gibson’s sculptures erected in the Prince’s Chamber of 
have found such favour with amateurs the House of Lords. Next in artistic 
that he has frequently been called value to the statue of Her Majesty, 
upon to reproduce them. though antecedent to it in date, is 
Among the most famous poetical that of Huskisson, a commission from 
statues of Gibson we would point out, the mercantile community of Liver- 
besides those just mentioned, “Au- pool; it is placed in the cemetery of 
rora,” a winged figure bearing two that town, under a small Greek 
ewers, engraved in the Art-Journal temple; a second statue, in bronze, 
for September, 1849; a “Greek presented by the widow of this dis- 
Hunter and his Dog,”’—these two tinguished statesman, stands in front 
beautiful works were executed for the of the Custom-house of Liverpool—it 
late Mrs. Henry Sandbach, of Liver- differs a little from the other; and 
pool, daughter of his early patron, a third, in marble, similar to the 
Mr. Roscoe: a duplicate of the second, executed for Mrs. Huskisson, 
“Hunter” was subsequently made was presented by that lady to the 
for Lord Yarborough ; the “ Sleeping committee of the London Royal Ex- 
Shepherd,” executed for Lord George change, and now stands in the great 
Cavendish, and repeated for the Duke room at Lloyd’s, The statue of Sir 
of Northumberland ; “ Sappho,” in Robert Peel, erected in Westminster 
the possession of Mr. Ellams, of Abbey, is another fine example of 
Liverpool; “ Proserpine,” executed portrait-seulpture from the chisel of 
for Dwarkanath Tagore, of Caleutta ; Gibson. 
“Hylas and the Nymphs,” in the Gibson is the first of our sculptors 
Vernon Collection, and engraved in who has had the daring to introduce 
the Art-Journal for January, 1854; colour into his works. In the statue 
and a “ Venus,” which has been com- of the Queen he has run a very 
pleted some time, and is destined ultimately for the public delicate tint of pale rose and pale blue round the edge of the 
hall of Liverpool, but the sculptor, hitherto, has been un- drapery, the wreath and the bracelet being also tinted with 
willing to release it from his studio in Rome. gold colour, But, in the “ Venus,” of which we have spoken, 
To the bas-reliefs already referred to may be added as this innovation—it is such in modern Art—bhas been carried 
among the most striking and important—“ Amalthea feeding uy still further,—the statue is entirely coloured of a pale flesh 
the Infant Jupiter,” in the possession of the Earl of Carlisle; tint, which gives it the appearance of wax ; the eyes are blue, 
“Cupid and Psyche,” in the collection of the Queen, and with the pupils marked, and the hair faint flaxen ; the only 
engraved in the Art-Journal, January, 1856; “The Angel of Hope,” a beau- | part of the marble left white is the drapery thrown over the left arm, but the 
tiful figure, also engraved in our publication, July, 1855; a “ Wounded | edge of the drapery has a border of pink and blue. ; 
Amazon leading her Horse;” the “Hours leading forth the Horses of the; All Gibson’s ideal sculptures are founded on purely classic models: the 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


reverence for Greek Art, which he acknowl to possess, is seen in all that | resque for our present purpose, he shows himself to be an artist of the highest 
he does; his works are eminently ditieguithed by the utmost refinement of poetical imagination ; while in a —— is, like re aed 
feeling, exceeding gracefulness of form and expression, and by almost unrivalled real genius, unaffected, simple-minded, , an tem we y —— ae w 
delicacy of execution: in his bas-reliefs especially, from which all our illustrations | come in contact with him, whether of igh or low degree. Gibson never 
on these pages are taken, as being, if the term may be allowed, the most pictu- | married—his art is all the world to him. 
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17 IRE n of Professor Hunt. It will be at once seen that, | operation of the artist has been songht and obtained 
PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. owever great may be the advant of this ni 


in designs for the more graceful utilities of the 
THE PATENT SILICEOUS STONE, INVENTED BY 
MR. FRED. RANSOME, OF IPSWICH. 


It is with no ordinary satisfaction we introduce this 
subject to our readers ; illustrating this page by en- 
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called “ Patent Stone” for the purpose of the arch’- | ” 
gravings from some of the more recent productions | tect and for larger requirements in building, the co- | greenhouse and the garden. 
of the Works at Ipswich, and supplying information 


In thus combining 
concerning the material and its capabilities from the 


| elegance with durability, an obligation has been con- 
ferred which it is our duty to acknowledge: and so 
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discharge an agreeable task. We cannot doubt that we rs 
shall be the means of so explaining the advantages 
of these productions as to induce their adoption 
where such elegant accessories are required, without 


quent painting, and accidents from the use of mate- 
rials more fragile than this siliceous or artificial 
incurring the evils that too generally arise from ex- _ stone. We have selected for engraving a few of the 
posure to a winter atmosphere, the necessity of fre- | many works of this particular class produced at 
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a Pal large collection may be seen at the | fonts, monumental memorials, enriched caps and | nufactures are keeping pace with the advancing taste 
ee rs ace, together with objects of a more sub- bases, balustrades, gate-piers, pedestals, &e. Our | for elegance of design, in every article which 
autia! character—such as windows for churches, | selections, however, will serve to show that the ma- | Manufactory is required to produce. 
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THE APPLICATION OF IMPROVED 
MACHINERY AND MATERIALS 
TO ART-MANUFACTURE. 





No, 9. — RANSOME’S PATENT SILICEOUS STONE, 
AND PROCESS FOR PRESERVING STONE. 


In the Art-Journal for 1849, artificial stone formed 
the subject of several articles. In one of those the 
cementing powers of silica, and the methods which 
had been adopted for using it, as a preservative glaze 
and as a binding agent, were noticed. Mr. Frederick 
Ransome had then, recently, brought under the at- 
tention of the Institution of Civil Engineers his 
patented process for forming artificial stone, and it 
was incidentally, though briefly, alluded to. In the 
eight years which have elapsed since those articles 
were written, much has beeu done towards perfecting 
a process which, from the first, bore evidence of its 
high utility; and we now find it brought to such a 
state of perfection that, in recording, as we desire to 
do, the progress of Art-Manufacture, we feel the 
time has arrived for giving a detailed description of 
Mr. Ransome’s process. 

In Art we are only successful when we carefully 
follow out the processes which Nature observes, If 
we would produce an aggregation of sand,so as to form 
artificially a stone, we can do so only by one of the 
methods which Nature has adopted in the production 
of her coherent rocks. If we attentively note what 
is taking’ place upon the hills of blown sand which 
we find on the western shores of our island; if we 
examine the processes of consolidation which are in 
progress throughout the more recent tertiary for- 
mations of our eastern coast ; and if we read aright 
those “sermons in stones” which every mass of 
modern breccia preaches,—we shall discover some of 
the methods, by imitating which we may be success- 
ful in artificially forming a stone. 

In some cases we find Nature employing lime, in 
others siliea, and again in others iron, as her cement- 
ing material; the resulting rock varying in its phy- 
sical and chemical characters, as one or the other of 
those agents had effected the consolidation of the par- 
ticles. We are informed that Mr. F. Ransome was 
first led to make experiments in this direction, from 
observing the peculiarities attendant upon the process 
of refacing the celebrated French burr stones. It then 
occurred to him that by carefully selecting the solid 
particles, and then agglutinating them, if possible, a 
stone of far more uniform grain might thus be pro- 
duced, than that which obtains generally in the mill- 
stone grits, from which, as the name indicates, the 
stones for onr corn-mills are usually obtained. Such 
was the starting-point of the inventor; and, pursuing 
a somewhat devious course, and trying processes 
which were not true to nature, he was for some time 
unsuccessful, Eventually the true light broke in 
upon his mind, and sinc, the grand cementing agent 
of our hardest rocks, presented to Mr. Ransome the 
agent of which he was in search. The experiments 
made with this chemical substance became in the 
highest degree promising, although still surrounded 
by difficulties ; but, with great perseverance, each dif- 
ficulty was encountered, and, by degrees, overcome, 
until at last a high degree of perfection has been 
reached. The limits of our space will not allow of 
our following out the history of each discovery con- 
nected with this process; it must suffice that we 
describe the main features, and so much of the mani- 
pulatory details as will enable all readers to under- 
stand the conditions under which the siliceous stone 
is formed. 

Flint and siliceous sand are the materials em- 
ployed. If these are fused together the result is a 
kind of glass; a process of fusion could not there- 
fore be adopted. Flint is a compound of a peculiar 
metallic base -si/icon (upon this metal M. Sainte- 
Claire Deville is at present eagerly experimenting) 
with oxygen, and the compound, which we call flint, 
possesses the property of combining with an alkali, 
potash or soda, in different definite proportions. 
in one proportion we have glass in its ordinary con- 
dition, in the other we have a soluble compound of 
the silicate — or soda. The soluble silicate of 
soda, rendered as nentral as possible, is employed by 
Mr. Ransome. This silicate is thus prepared :— 
Caustic soda and flints are boiled together, under 
pressure ;—but alittle more exactness of description 
may be here acceptable. In the first place the soda 








ley, or caustic soda, is obtained by treating a solu- 
tion of the carbonate of soda of commerce with quick- 
lime; the lime seizes the carbonic acid, and re- 
mains as a solid ‘carbonate of lime, while the 
soda is held in solution, uncombined with any 
acid, or, as it is said, in its caustic state. If we 
boil powdered silica in soda ley, at the ordinary 
temperature and pressure, we obtain eventually 
some silicate of soda, but, with a large excess of 
free alkali, which would be very objectionable in 
the formation of any stone, giving rise to efflorescence 
and exfoliation. By exposing, however, flints, as 
they are found in the cathe Denali, to the action 
of the caustic soda, at that elevated temperature 
which is represented by a pressure of about sixty- 
five pounds to the square inch, a soluble silicate of 
soda is obtained, which is, with proper care, pre- 
pared without any alkali in a free or uncombined 
state. Many precautionary measiizes have to be 
adopted before all the conditions necessary are 
secured. The carbonate of soda of commerce is 
found always to contain some undecomposed sul- 
phate of and this, if allowed to enter into the 
composition of the stone, gives rise to efflorescence. 
To remove this, the clear caustic soda is placed in a 
tank and treated with baryta—which is prepared b 
burning the carbonate of baryta with wood charcoal. 
The aflinity of baryta for sulphuric acid is very great, 
and, consequently, it removes all this acid from the 
soda, and forms an insoluble sulphate of baryta, 
which falls to the bottom, and pure caustic soda is 
thus obtained. 

The apparatus employed to dissolve the flints 
consists of a vertical digester, placed in a steam 
chest, which is connected with a steam boiler. The 
caustic ley is placed in this digester, and flints in a 
wire cage are immersed in it. The opening in the 
top of the digester is closed and screwed down, so 
as to resist the pressure, when at its full power the 
steam is turned on: by this means the whole 
arrangement soon acquires the temperature of the 
steam, and this is maintained for about thirty-six 
hours. The fluid is then tested, the workmen usually 
trusting to the taste: if it is found to be alkaline 
the heat is continued longer, until it passes off with 
merely a sweetish taste: a more scientific and accu- 
rate mode is to add some hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acid to the solution, the acid combining with the 
soda, sets free the silica, forming a white gelati- 
nous mass, which, by its quantity, indicates the 
strength of the silicate of soda. When the fluid 
has arrived at that state which shows that it has 
taken up as much of the silica as it is capable of 
doing, it is passed into another vessel, in which it 
is allowed to stand, to deposit any adventitious 
earthy or other matters which may be suspended in 
it. It is next passed into an evaporating pan, 
which has a steam jacket, and evaporated until it 
becomes of the consistency of treacle, and has a 
specific gravity of 1°600. This then is the cement- 
ing agent. 

The materials used in making the artificial stone 
may be varied for the purpose of producing 
different effects; but usually they are ten parts 
of siliceous sand, one part of powdered flint, one 
part of clay, and one part of the alkaline solu- 
tion of flint, which has been described. These 
ingredients are all well worked together in an ordi- 
nary pug-mill until the mixture has a putty-like con- 
sistence, and appears of a uniform character. This 
plastic mass aimite of being moulded into any 
form. The moulds employed are of plaster of Paris, 
which have been painted over with oil to destro 
their absorbent character, and then dusted wit 
powdered glass, to prevent the adhesion of the com- 
position to the mould. The soft paste is pressed 
into the mould, and worked into every part with a 
short stick, the cast thus obtained oe all the 
most delicate cuttings of the mould. Being washed 
with a solution of the silica, the comme goes = 
fully over every part, and repairs any defects, or adds 
jo grr _— which could not be given by 
the mould. As this material admits of the appli- 
cation of the modeller’s skill, in the same way as 
clay does, there is no reason why works of a very 
high order of Art should not be executed in it. 

The next process is that of drying the artificial 
stone; in this a great and unexpected difficulty pre- 
sented itself at first, which has, however, been very 
satisfactorily overcome. In drying masses of artificial 
stone it was found that, indurating first upon the 
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surface, an impervious crust was formed, which pre- 
vented the escape of the water from the interior, 
except at a high temperature, and then the 
surface coating was broken through, and presented 
unsightly cracks. It became to devise 
means for drying the interior of the mass first, and 
to effect this a very ingenious contrivance was 
adopted by Mr. F. Ransome: instead of using an 
open kila in which to the moulded masses, he 
Pp them in a closed ber—into, indeed, the 
interior of a steam-boiler, which was surrounded by 
a steam-jacket, to regulate the tem ure. In the 
first place, to prevent any superticial evaporation, 
while the stones were being raised to the tempera- 
ture of 212° Fahr., a small jet of steam was allowed 
to flow into the chamber, and condense upon the 
stones. Now, by this means all was kept in a moist 
state, until every part of each mass had acquired the 
temperature of boiling water, and consequently the 
moisture escaped as readily from the centre of each 
mass as from its surface. The dessication is in this 
way perfectly effected, the steam being allowed 
slowly to escape from the chamber ; the interior of 
the stone is thoroughly dried, while the exterior is 
still involved in a cloud of moist vapour. 

The siliceous stone, obtained up to this stage, 
although very hard, is liable to one objection, it 
may be acted upou by water, the silicate being still 
soluble in that tluid, If, for example, we precipitate 
silica from any of its salts, and dry the powder thus 
obtained, we shall find that it is soluble in water ; 
but if that precipitated silica is exposed to a red 
heat it becomes absolutely insoluble, owing te some 
merely physical change in the molecular arrange- 
ment. The dried casts of the artificial stone are 
therefore exposed to a regulated heat, sufficient to 
produce this insoluble state; and another advantage 
is gained by the process, It has been stated that 
into the paste a portion of powdered flint is put: 
should there be any uncombined alkali in the stone, 
it fuses at the high temperature to which it is 
exposed into an insoluble silicate, and thus increased 
durability is secured for the siliceous stone. 

In this material we have indeed the best, that is, 
the most durable particles of matter—siliceous sand, 
cemented together with the most perfect binding 
agent, flint or silica, the whole mass being a semi- 
vitreous compound of pure silica, and an insoluble 
silicate of soda. This process of firing requires, 
however, much care, and many precautions have 
to be adopted which are not required in the ordinary 
modes of baking clay. 

When thoroughly dried, the articles are taken to 
the kiln, but, instead of being placed, as earthenware 
is, in seggars of baked clay, as is usually doue in the 
potter’s kiln, the goods are bedded up in dry sand, to 
prevent any risk of their bending or losing their 
shapes while burning. Flat slabs of fire clay are 
then used to separate the articles from each other ; 
and upon these similar slabs are placed, so as to form 
a shelf, upon which another tier of goods is arranged, 
and so on until the kiln is filled. The temperature 
of the kiln is very gradually raised for the first 
twenty-four hours; the intensity is then augmented 
until, at the end of forty-eight hours, a bright red 
heat is attained, when the kiln is allowed to cool for 
four or five days, after which time the articles are 
ready for removal, 

It will be evident to every one that the patentee, 
by varying the degrees of fineness or coarseness of 
his sand, has the power of producing all varieties of 
artificial stone, from the fine sandstone to the coarser 
mill-stone grit ; and it appears capable of imitating 
with much exactness the ornamental brecciated masses 
which many of our native rocks afford. 

This artificial stone is applied to the uction of 
a very miscellaneous description of articles. We have 
statuary of this siliceous mass—garden-stands for 
flowers, ornamental fountains, chimuey-pieces, monu- 
mental tablets, with decorations of a very elaborate 
character, and ecclesiastical ornaments, as mouldings, 
Gothic foliage, crosses, corbels, pinnacles, and all the 
variety of architectural aids which are happily being 
restored in our modern buildings, adding greatly to 
their effective beauty. The following characteristic 
description of this artificial stone, from the pen of 
one who is thoroughly acquainted with all its pecu- 
liarities, and with the character of building stones 
generally, is much to the po 

“ The fine crisp, natural texture of Mr. Ransome’s 
stone we believe to be altogether inimitable by any 
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| 
amount of care or dextrons manipulation on the part — 
of the sculptor, where natural stone.is employed. | 
This free, untooled, and natufal spontancity of | 
external texture in the siliceous stone has not been 
been obtained by any sacrifice of the sharpness in the | 
lines or angles on its surface; on the nae . 
capable of receiving an amount of minute 
wok delicate tracery which the most careful touches | 
of the chisel or the file can give no conception of. 
In examining the external surface of a large sea- | 
shell, it can hardly fail to escape the notice of the | 
most casual observer, that there is a something in | 
the character of the detail altogether beyond the skill 
of the most perfect artist to produce. ‘The minute | 
lines and wrinkles which have been the result of a | 
living process of growth cannot be copied by the | 
graver. Something of this quality appertains to the | 
texture of this siliceous stone—it can only be imitated | 
by going through the same process as that by which | 
it has been produced.” 

As the quantity of the cementing material is | 
varied, and the character of the sand changed, the | 
stone can be made porous or non-porous, as may be | 
desired. Of the stone as ordinarily prepared, the | 
absorbent power is less than that of the Bolsover | 
Moor dolomite, used in the Palace of Westminster, 
and a little more so than the sandstones from the 
Cragleigh Quarries, near Edinburgh. Availing him- | 
self of the very valuable power at his command, 
the patentee constructs stone filters and filtering. | 
slabs, which have been largely employed with the 
most perfect success. We 2 Mer that the town 
of Southampton has adopted Mr. Ransome’s filter- 
ing-slabs, and that several hundred thousand gallons 
of water are daily filtered through them. This | 
shows us in a striking manner the entire insolubility 
of the silica in the composition of the stone. 

We have witnessed with great delight the con- 
struction in this metropolis, and in many of the 
great towns.of the United Kingdom, of stone 
buildings. Many of these are of the most orna- 
mental character, and they will eventually be 
regarded as good examples of our transition state 
from stucco to stone: Althongh a very sufficient 
commission reported upon the building-stones of the 
kingdom, and upon that report ‘the Bolsover Moor 
dolomite was selected for the Houses of Parliament, 
and although the stonés of other quarries of much 
repute ;have..-been selected for-other buildings in 
London aad elsewhere, it is certain that'a premature 
decay is manifested upon these stones to a lamentable 
extent. When we find many of our ancient buildings 
—saered to us by their historical associations—exhi- 
biting still the tool-marks of theold masons upon their 
remaining skeletons, we are naturally led to ask, Did 
our forefathers understand the principles upon which 
stone should be selected for large buildings better 
than we do, or are there deteriorating*influences now 
in existence which did not prevail when they con- 
structed the abbéys and castles which still tell us of 
their constructive skill? It is certain that in many 
cases we ate using stones from the same quarries as 
those from which thé stones for our older buildings 
were selected.» We Selieve, howeyer, that in very 
matty ‘cases, the question of price has led te the 
itttroddction of stones from beds which are known to 
be of a less permanent character than others existing, 
but which are more difficult to work. It is equally 
certain that ‘the volatile and gaseous principles 
eseaping from the coals employed for our domestic 
purposes,’and in our manufactories, do ‘exert dete- 
riorating influences upon the best stones, to which 
they were siot formerly subjected. This being the 
case, there is an imperative necessity for devising 
some means of protection. A variety of organic 
compounds have’ been from time to time spoken of, 
bat e kind of oleaginous or resinous coating is 
constantly oxidising by exposure to atmospheric 
changes, and a renewal of the paint is periodically 
required. Is it not lamentable, in this age of scien- 
tifie application to be driven to paint a building of 
stone? If we are driven to this, we may surely 
return without censure to the economy of stucco. 

_ It was a natural process, that the patentee of the 
siliceous stone should endeavour to silicify the sar- 
face of stone, so as to give it incteased durability. 
Mr. Ransome appears to have succeeded in over- | 
coming many difficulties in the way of applying his | 
siliceous compound, and there is every reason for 
believing that he has devised a method which is | 
applicable to all kinds of stone, and which produces | 





an exceedingly permanent facing. . Mr. Ransome 
has described his process before the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects, and we quote his own 
words in description of his process from the society’s 
reports :-— 

“ Having been led to consider the importance of 
preserving the stonework of our. public and private 
edifices from the decay resulting from the variable 
condition of our climate, and other causes, I directed 
my attention to the existing. processes pro for 
effecting such an-object, and more especially to that 
which has been for some time in use on the continent, 
in which a soluble silicate is employed, and I found 
that this process, though having for its base so im- 
portant and indestructible a mineral as silica, was 
nevertheless very imperfect in its results. It ap- 
peared to me that one great cause of failure arose 
from the fact that the silicate, being applied in a 
soluble form, was liable to be removed from the 


| surface by rain, or even the humidity of the atmo- 


sphere, before the alkali in the silicate could absorb 
sufficient carbonic acid to precipitate the silica in 
an insoluble form. But another great and serious 
defect in this process still existed, viz., that even 
were it possible to effect the precipitation of the 
silica, still it would be simply in the form of an 


| impalpable powder, possessing no cohesive proper- 


ties in itself, and therefore able to-afford but little, 
if any, real protection to the stone. It seemed to 





me, therefore, necessary not only to adopt a process 
which should insure an insoluble precipitate being | 
produced, independently of the partial and uncer- | 
tain action of the atmosphere, but that, to render | 
such a means efficient, a much more tenacious | 
substance than merely precipitated silica must be | 
introduced ; and in the course of my experiments I | 
discovered that, by the application of a second solu- 

tion, composed of chloride of calcium, a silicate of 
lime would be produced, possessiug the strongest 
cohesive properties, and perfectly indestructible by 
atmospheric influences. The mode of operation is 
simply this:—the stone, or other material, of which 
a building may be composed, should be first cleaned 
by the removal of any extraneous matter on. the 
surface, and then brushed over with a solufion of 
silicate of soda or potash (the speeific gravity of 
which may be varied to suit the nature of the stone 
or other material); this should be followed ‘by a 
solution of chloride of calcium, applied also with a 
brush; the lime immediately combines with tlie 
silica, fornting silicate’ of lime in *the of 
stone; whilst the chloride combine’ with the 
soda, forming chloride of sodium, or common salt, 
which is ‘removed at oncé by an excess of water. 
From the foregoing description it will “be ‘apparent 
that this invention has not only rendered the 
operation totally independent of any condition of 
the atmosphere in completing the process, but the 
work -executed is unaffected by any weather, even 
the most excessive. rains. -Experience has shown 
that when once applied to the stone it is impossible 
to remove it, unless with’ the surface of the stone 
itself. “I do not confine’ myself ‘solely to the solu- 
tions above referred to. _In some cases I prefer to 
use first a solution of sulphate of alumina, and then 
a solntion Of caustic baryta, when @ precipitate of 
sulphate of baryta and alumina is formed, the main 
object being to obtaim by two or more solutions, 
which upon being brought into contact mutually 
decompose each other, and produce an indestructible 
minéral precipitate ‘in the structure and upon the 
surface of the stone.” 

The rationale of the former of these two pro- 
cesses, Which we regard with the most favour, is 
such that it appéars to promise that intimate com- 
bination withthe stone, and that insolubility of 
surface, which is the greatdesideratum. Time alone 
can determine the real value of this, or of any other 
process ; but one thing is certain, that a siliceous 
coating, uniformly spread over the surface of any 
building, and adhering by virtue of its having been 
absorbed into a considerable depth beneath the sur- 
face of the stone, must possess preservative powers 
of a very decided character, and we hope to wit- 
ness the results of some large experiments, under 
the influence of the fuliginous atmosphere of 
London : any process that will give cleanliness and 
durability to the labours of the architect in the 
metropolis is most needed. 

Ropert Hunt. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


-PREPARING POR THE CHASE. 


J. Mourenhout, Painter. T. Sherratt, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. 


MovreEnnovrt, the painter of this picture, belongs 
to the modérn Dutch School; his birth-place is 
Eekeren, near Antwerp, but he settled early in life 
at the Hague, where he is, we believe, still resident. 
His works plainly indicate that he has made Wou- 
werman his model; ‘they consist, almost without 
exception, of skirmishes of cavalry, military halts 
interiors of stables, hunting-scenes, &c.; in fact. 
of all subjects in which he can appropriately intro. 
duce, as a leading feature, his favourite animal, the 
horse. His pictures are much sought after in the 
Low Countries; and there are few of the principal 
collections in Holland and Belgium which do not 
contain examples of his pencil, and they are valu- 
able additions to any gallery. 

While the modern historical Art of these two 
countries—we should, perhaps, rather designate 
them as one in Art-matters, they have become so 
intermingled and united—pointedly manifests the 
influence of the practice of David, the French 
painter, landscape and genre-painting rétain ‘the 
peculiarities and much of the excellence of the old 
masters. The originality uf the English school, ‘as 
it has existed during thé last fifty years, is principally 
owing to our artists being thrown back on their own 
resources ; they were ‘preceded by none—or but by 
two or three only—whose genius so immortalised 
their works as to make it a species’ of ‘infidelity not 
to reverence and imitate them: ‘and herein we believe 
they have had advantages ‘that far more than coun- 
terbalance the good to be derived from following 
implicitly in the footsteps’ of any predecessor, how- 
ever great; an original painter, provided he never 
“o’ersteps the modesty of nature,” will always gain 
a larger share of notice even from those well con- 
versant with Art,that one who only follows in’the 
wake of some’ distinguished ‘master, ‘and: whd, in 
so doing, obViously provokes *comparison’ with™his 
teacher. : 

_ We have had «in ‘our meiropolis within the last 
two or three years; and there may now be seen in The 
Crystal Palace at “Sydenham, abundant ‘evidetices of 
the truth of otir remarks ‘respecting the works of 
the-modern Dutch and Belgian schools. The Dutch 

inters' especially; like many of the Dutch ship- 
Bri ders, seem to consider they cannot improve Upon * 
the old models: the latter certainly might, but ‘we 
are not so positive-about the others; still few critics 
‘will be inclined to find fault with them if they equal 
what has been done by those who have gone before 
them; and this it-can scarcely be deériied- some do. 
In passing through the galleries to which reference 
has been made, one would easily point out “among 
the contributions, pictures bearing the closest resem- 
blafice in ‘character and style‘to those of’ Ostade, 
Teniers, Vander Heyden, Ruysdael,-Huysman, Kalf, 
end others. 

Wouwerman, so ‘far as our observation has ex- 
tended, has found fewer imitators than many of his 
contemporaries, or those ‘who lived about his time: 
this may possibly arise from his subjects being of a 
less popular nature; the cavaliers of Holland and: 
Belgium have passed ‘away with the age of chivalry, 
military halts are unfrequent, and when they occur, 
offer, it may be presumed, comparatively little 
interest ; hawking, too, is out of fashion, aid hunt- 
ing is not so eagerly followed as a pastime as it was 
in the days of Rubens, Snyders, and Wouwerman ; 
in a word, it is there as with us, artists of this kind 
look rather to the present than the past’for subject 
matter, unless it be for some historical incident, 
in which the animal-painter may have a good op- 
portunity for bringing his artistic powers into 
action. : 

Mourenhout’s picture here engraved is a charming 
little work; the composition a reminiscence of the 
olden time; the grouping of the figures is striking, 
and the drawing spirited and correct; the time of 
day is early morning; the masses of dark clouds 
appear rolling away before the uprisen sun. The 
colour of the painting is bright and rich, yet delicate 
and harmonious; it is in the collection at Osborne. 
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ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION. 





THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


Tue probable results of an Art-exhibition, in the 
spirit of that of the Art-treasures at Manchester, have 
been much discussed and closely questioned as to their 
beneficial tendency. But so it was when the British 
Museum was established on its present footing, when 
the National Gallery was opened, and when Art- 
unions were proposed. The tastes of Manchester 
might not have been known; it is certain they were 
not understood. Aun industrial exhibition was sup- 
posed to be more consonant with the intelligence of 
the people. But such an exhibition was opened 
towards the end of the last year, we believe with 
success; at least, it was thronged with a company 
consisting principally of the labouring classes on 
the occasions on which we visited it. 

The purpose of this account of the works of our 
school is not an examination in critical detail. We 
are familiar with them, and nearly all have been 
already described—that is of the recent pictures— 
in the pages of the Art-Journal. The important 
question is the progress of Art, rather than the repu- 
tation of individuals. We must, therefore, regard 
with some little interest the evidences left us by 
those whose names occur the earliest in our Art- 
history ; and the more so that these names arose and 
shone with a sudden burst of splendour, unequalled 
by the slowly-kindling brilliancy of any other school. 

It may not be generally known that Manchester 
and its neighbourhood contains many of the best 
collections of English pictures that exist in the 
country ; and from these collections some of the 
most signal productions of our school have been ceded 
to assist in enriching the catalogue. We see again 
these works with infinite satisfaction. The im- 
pressions, yet fresh, which they have left since the 
various years of their first exhibition, are in the 
majority of instances confirmed as to ourselves—a 
significant admission, when it is remembered that our 
school is divided into parties, and the eye has 
been so cruelly tried by harsh line and harsher paint. 
The sources whence are drawn the pictorial section 
of the exhibition are particularly two. The works 
of the “ancient masters” are in a great measure 
heir-looms, originally the property of persons who 
were collectors before we had what we are now 
pleased to call a school of Art. To their Art-wealth 
they rarely make additions, because, with the pic- 
tures, they may not have inherited the taste; and 
again, from the difficulty of procuring genuine works. 
We have witnessed attempts at the formation of col- 
lections of the “old masters ;” and subsequently, 
when circumstances rendered it necessary that they 
should be disposed of, pictures for which thou- 
sauds have been paid, have been sold under the 
auctioneer’s hammer for less than half as many hun- 
dreds. And this has been of incalculable benefit to 
living native talent. The impromptu formation of 
collections of ancient Art is shown to be unsafe. 
Most of the famous colleetions have been gathered 
from the studios of the painters themselves, and, 
having during centuries remained either in the family 
of their first proprietor, or been subjected to but few 
changes of proprietorship, such works are undoubted, 
aud they do not appear often in the picture-market. 
A large measure of good has been eliminated out of 
the malpractices of evil dealers. They have not been 
able to procure originals, and have therefore manu- 
factured them to an extent which has destroyed their 
trade by turning the demand upon the works of 
living English painters; and the patronage of Man- 
chester and the neighbourhood of that place has been 
most liberal. We have already, in those articles 
entitled “ Visits to Private Galleries,” described a 
few of these galleries; but there are others, con- 
taining some of the best productions of our time, 
yet to be noticed. And who shall then question the 
propriety of a Manchester Exhibition of Fine Art? 
When Giorgione and Titian, Velasquez and Murillo, 
painted, Manchester was not: the ancient masters are 
not, therefore, rife in Lancashire; but there are 
English pictures which bear an equal value, and 
which are yearly growing into greater worth. 

Coutemporary Art is not sustained by patrons of 
the same class as that by which it was protected up 
to even the first quarter of the present century. Art 





flourished in Italy, especially, under the protection of 
the Church, the servants of which were intensely 
seandalised at the mythical essays of the 
Venetians, who lavished on their painters gold with- 
out weight or tale, for portraits of themselves and 
stories from heathen poetry. In the history of the 
art, we know of no patrons who, as a class, are com- 
parable to those splendid Venetian heretics, save 
our uorthern manufacturers, The history of Venice 
is like a romantic dream; the daily circumstance of 
the lives of her princes was a ical tissue; but 
these are not indispensable conditions to a taste for 
painting. The potentates of Lancashire live on in solid 
prose, and yet are magnificent in Art. Both have 
arisen pert and stand out in relief,—the former from 
the ecclesiastical patrons of painting in Italy, and 
the latter from its noble protectors among ourselves, 
Those drew their wealth from the silks and spices 
of the East; to the cotton of the West these are 
indebted for their riches: and they have contri- 
buted their best and most valuable works. We see at 
Old Trafford pictures which have been the points of 
attraction in their respective years of exhibition, 
Pe. ee which, having seen once, we never forget, 
and are glad to see again. But in this they have not 
been imitated by the noble holders of ancient Art. 
Where are the Warwick Vandykes, and where the 
Petworth Vandykes? where the Sutherland Cuyp 
and the Wellington Velasquez ? We might chronicle 
a list of high and noble uames, but that is not our 
purpose now. The Queen has, with the most gra- 
cious liberality, allowed the Committee to select from 
her palaces, but the royal example has not been 
imitated. Behind what excuse soever the proprietors 
of these glories of the extinct schools may shelter 
themselves, we cannot believe that they could not 
have sent their pictures. The ancient pictures com- 
municate a ount interest to the exhibition. 
Thousands who see the collection could have formed 
before no just conception of the effect of an assem- 
blage of ancient Art. The “ Art-Treasures” is a 
most felicitous idea, and it has, on the of Man- 
chester, been realised with a noble spirit. It is far 
behind the wonders of the Pitti Collection; but not 
so incomparable as to small pictures with the Louvre. 
The exhibition of Fine Art might have been limited 
to modern compositions, of which a great part of 
the catalogue Lancashire and the —— coun- 
ties might have furnished; but this would have 
appeared too ostentatious, even could we suppose 
that such an interpretation would have been received 
as the fulfilment of the promise held out in the 
words “ Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom.” 

We know not what causes may have operated to 
mar the classification of these works, but, arranged as 
we find them, they do uot enlighten the inquirer as 
to our progress in Art. Such an occasion as this 
may never again occur of presenting an effectively- 
illustrated history of the British school. There may 
have been some inconvenience, occasioned by, perhaps, 
the late arrival of certain of the pictures; but it had 
been worth some trifling sacrifice to have hung the 
works in chronological sequence. This was most 
desirable for two reasons, of which either were suffi- 
cient. These are, the desirability of being able to esti- 
mate the advance of the art a and to observe 
for better or for worse the vicissitudes of manner of 
each painter in particular ; neither of which objects 
ean be so conveniently accomplished as when the 
pictures are hung in their proper succession. Many 
of the painters are, of course, contemporaries, but their 

laces in the succession would have been determined 

y seniority. We have not heard why this was not 
effected, we can only feel that no obstacle ought to have 
prevented a chronological arrangement. We have, 
for instance, No. 28, “ Portrait of Frank Hayman,” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; again, No. 42, by the same 
artist; Nos. 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, and 57, by the 
same, with others in the same disjointed order : the 
last of Reynolds’s works being No. 163, preceded by pic- 
tures by Nasmyth, Dawe, Daniell, Harlowe, Reinagle, 
and others who were never heard of until long after 
Reynolds’s death. The collection commences with 
works by Dahl, Aikman, Kent, Jervas, Cradock, Scott, 
Ramsay, Wootton, Vanderbank, and Hayman. The 
example of Dahl and that of Jervas are studies from 
the same person, a little girl—Miss Margaret Ca- 
vendish Harley. In one picture she is presented 
helpless, as it were, in one of the inexorably stiff 
dresses worn by children in the time of Vandyke ; 
in the other, we see her dressed in blue and silver, 


| 

like a boy. The pictures by Scott are “ Westminster 
Bridge in Progress,” and “Loudon Bridge,” two 
large studies of considerable merit, painted with 
| much firmness, 
The extreme feebleness of much of the Art of 


this period fully justifies the censure with which it 
has visited. Those artists on whom public 
patronage was lavished were portrait-painters ; there 


was no encouragement for professors of any other 
de ut. For a portrait-painter it was con- 
sidered that but little pre study was neces- 
sary, and hence the faulty design which disfigures 
the canvases of even Kneller and Lely. Vandyke 
was prodigiously ostentatious of his hands; he 
has introduced into portraits hands which really 
vitiate the composition, and give the figures attitudes 
extremely ungainly. But Vandyke drew hands with 
exquisite delicacy, though generally too much of one 
type. Rembrandt could not draw hands, therefore 
we find him throw his extremities into shade ; and, 
notwithstanding the example of Vandyke, so it was 
with our own artists—a little success in executing a 
head constituted a painter. The drawing in Ho- 
garth’s earlier works is faulty beyond everything, 
as in “ The Idle and Industrious Apprentices,” “ The 
Rake’s Progress,” and even in those of his produc- 
tions which in their day were themes of universal 
praise, as the “ March of the Guards to Finchley,” 
“ Southwark Fair,” the two last of which are ex- 
hibited at Manchester. The “ Scene from the 
Beggar’s Opera” is the study for Mr. Murray's pic- 
ture; it was purchased at Strawberry Hill by Mir. 
Willett for £57 15s. It presents Walker as Mac- 
heath, Miss Fenton (afterwards Duchess of Bolton) 
as Polly, Hippi as Peachem, and Hall as Lockit, 
with several well-known characters among the 
audience. The picture was painted for John Rich, 
the celebrated Harlequin, at the sale of whose effects 
it became the property of Horace Walpole. The 
picture, belonging to Mr. Murray, was painted 
in 1729 for Sir’ Archibald Grant, of Monny- 
musk ; and another subject, called a companion to this, 
is from the gallery of Lord Carlisle. “ ‘The March 
to Finchley” was painted in 1750, and is in the 
possession of the Foundling Hospital. George IL, 
desirous of seeing the work, sent for it; but it was 
returned to the painter without any observation 
from the king; in resentment of which, Hogarth 
dedicated the engraving to the King of Prussia. It is 
most likely that this famous “ progress”’ was not con- 
dneted with anything like the decorum and precision 
| of the military promenades of our own time; but 
| with Hogarth’s disposition to caricature, it cannot 
| be doubted that the scene is immensely overcharged 
| with grossness and debauchery; and we cannot 
wonder that George II. should reject such a picture 
| of the men who, for a time, by their firmness, 
baffled the attacks of the entire French army at Fon- 
tenoy. The most daring of Hogarth’s essays was his 
' attempt to rival Correggio, a weakness which he may 
| be very well excused. een enough, both of these 
| pictures are at Manchester, the so-called Correggio 
ing No. 848, SaloonC, It is now assigned to Furini, 
and it is only matter of surprise that it should have 
_ever been accepted as by Correggio, being so inferior 
iu every way to the quality of that painter. But 
| now that, in the National Gallery and in private 
| collections, the public enjoy opportunities of seeing 
genuine examples of the most celebrated artists of 
all schools, such impositions will be less frequent 
than in the days of Hogarth. The subject of this 
competitory essay is “ Sigismunda weeping over the 
Heart of her Lover.” H h shared with his 
fellows of our earlier school the mantle of Velasquez, 
which Wilkie says has fallen among them. His 
portrait in Marlborough House is his best per- 
formance in this direction, and worthy of com- 
parison with anything that has ever been done in 
portraiture. At Manchester is the portrait of 
Captain Coram, from the Foundling. But ver- 
satility was a feature of the period; even in 
our own time, of several branches of Art exercised 
by the same professor, one is made to support the 
other, save w the artist was exclusively a por- 
trait-painter. ‘To this rule Richard Wilson was one 
| of the melancholy exceptions; he was a martyr to 
his fatal constancy ry as at a time when 
that class of patrons, of whom we have already 
spoken, had not arisen. At a much later date 
the fate of Nasmyth was not dissimilar—even 
Nasmyth, who is far a-head of all the Dutch land- 
| 
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scape-painters, as an unpoetical interpreter of every- 
day nature. When Hogarth sent to a friend, as an 
invitation to dine, a rough sketch of a pie surrounded 
by knives and forks, and accompanied, as a legend, 
simply with the three Greek letters , 8, 7, which 
meant “eat a bit o’pie,” such was the public im- 
pression of the resources of the art that it was a 
matter of agreeable surprise and congratulation that 
Hogarth should have a pie to eat. But Hogarth 
was everything— engraver, and painter of portraiture, 
landscape, architecture, conversation, the drama, fabu- 
list, moralist, and caricaturist. He stands alone as 
the originator of a gevre, which none who suc- 
ceeded him have ever attempted with success. In 
all the coarse and sordid material of so many of 
the eminent painters of the Dutch school, there is no 
sentiment beyond a description of passages of the 
lowest condition of life; and, subsequently, in the 
more refined license of the French, but little which 
can be read in a didactic spirit. Hogarth is as 
coarse as T'eniers, Ostade, or Jan Steen; but in his 
painting of vice the lesson is emphatically given. 
His most elaborate work, “‘ Marriage a la Mode,” in 
the manner and the essence of its narrative will never 
be equalled. 
When we consider the fame which Reynolds 
enjoyed, and the knowledge of Art which he had 
accumulated, we are surprised that he should 
have done so little in narrative composition. His 
discourses tell us that he was sensible of more 
than colour, but he was so entirely absorbed by 
a feeling for colour as to give himself unreservedly 
up to it in his practice. Although he wrote 
against colour, and ranked the Venetian school as 
only among the third-rate, yet the production 
of brilliant effect was the enduring effort of his 
life. His works, apart from poetry, were really what 
they were, poetical, sentimental, or mythological, by 
accident—that is, a ruggedly picturesque figure en- 
countered in the streets, and brought home as a 
study, suggested “‘ Ugolino ;” a similiar incident, the 
** Banished Lord ;” when making a study of a child, 
“ Puck” was suggested, and the ears were length- 
ened and the title given; and something similar 
is the history of the “ Infant Hercules.” But, with 
all his faults and errors, who has equalled him in 
portraiture? He has painted heads so luminous 
and life-like as to be surpassed in their best qualities 
by the productions of none that have gone before or 
who have yet succeeded him. He spoke disparagingly 
of the costume painted by Vandyke, but as to pictorial 
breadth and flow of line, the cavalier dress is incom- 
parably superior to the brown coats painted by Sir 
Joshua. ‘The flowing curls also of the seventeenth 
century assist a portrait much more than the 
yerukes and powder of the eighteeuth. But Reynolds 
as made the most of this unseemly attire; in the 
enchanting colour, argumentative features, and mas- 
terly effect, we forget these linear and angular coats, 
and the time will come when they will be coveted 
for picturesque quality as much as now is the 
cavalier costume, so despised in the time of Reynolds. 
Among the examples of the master there are No. 
44, “The Hon. Mrs. Tollemache as Mirauda ;” No. 
45, “The Captive;” No. 46, “ Angels’ Heads ;” 
No. 47, “ Lavinia, Countess of Althorp ;” No. 48, 
“ Portrait of Himself in his robes as Doctor of Civil 
law ;” No. 49, “ Archbishop Robinson :” No. 51, 
“The Duke of Portland ;” No. 52, “The Braddyl 
Family ;” No, 53, “ Sir W. Chambers, R.A. ;” No. 
54, “The Rev, J. Reynolds;” No. 55, “ Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, Lady Susan Strangeways, and 
Charles James Fox ;” No. 56, “ Girl Sketching ;” 
No. 57, “ Young Wynn as St.John.” These works 
show a great diversity of taste and feeling; No. 44 
is an admirable example of a practice very prevalent 
im the time of Reynolds, and before his time—that 
of presenting the sitter in a poetic or historic cha- 
racter. The lady wears a white dress, she is at- 
tended by Caliban, and Prospero appears as a 
secoudary figure ; the field of the composition show- 
ing one of those charming tree backgrounds—a kiud 
of relief which Reynolds alone has been able to con- 
vert iuto a pictorial passage of the composition. 
The “ Angels’ Heads” is a replica of the picture in 
the National Gallery ; it is the property of Lord 
Overstone, and has not been cleaned so recently as 
the other, which is in unusually fine condition for a 
Reynolds. The studies were made from Lady Isa- 
bella Ker Gordon, and the picture is perhaps the 
most exquisite piece of colour that the painter ever 





executed. In it we sce what he means by the note 
“think of a pearl and a peach.” No. 58 is a 
study of a negro’s head, but unfinished ; it has been 
commenced upon ticken very slightly prepared. 
No. 60 is a portrait of the Countess of Dartmouth, 
au early picture, with much of the feeling of Kneller. 
It has not been finished with a glaze, as all his best 
portraits were, but the flesh is to a certain degree 
waxy and opaque. This should have been one of 
the first in the numbers assigned to Reynolds. No. 
75 is the “ Puck” so long in the possession of Mr. 
Rogers ; it is said in the catalogue to have been 
painted for Boydell’s Shakspere. It was not painted 
for that work, but it was adapted by Boydell. 
‘There are moreover portraits of Lady Jane Halliday, 
Lady Hamilton, Lady Frances Cole, Sir Richard 
Worsley, Mrs. Hartley, Samuel Foote, and among 
others a portrait of George Viscount Althorp, a full- 
length figure in black satin, in a composition imi- 
tated from one of Vandyke’s portraits. ‘here is a 
difference in the head; the features are finished 
with a broad glaze, which gives the appearance of a 
work of which the face was painted by Reynolds and 
the figure and background by Vandyke. Master 
Wynn as “ St. John”’ is very like a Spanish picture ; 
when Reynolds painted it he must have been think- 
ing of Murillo. 

Before we can arrive at a just estimate of the 
benefits accruing to the English school of Art from 
the advent of Reynolds, it is necessary to know its 
condition and prospects before his practice began to 
have its effect. He had worked in the painting- 
room of Hudson about, we think, two years, when 
he was suddenly dismissed by his master, under the 
pretext of negligence, but in reality from a feeling of 
jealousy. He had been desired by Hudson to take to 
Vauhaacken a portrait, in order that the draperies 
might be painted; but the night was wet, and young 
Reynolds did not take the portrait until the follow- 
ing morning. Hudson was oly waiting for an 
opportunity of relieving himself of the presence of 
one whom he felt was already superior to him in 
knowledge and power; for he did no more than 
paint the heads in his own works, which were finished, 
especially the draperies, by this Vanhaacken, who 
assisted also others in the same way that he aided 
Hudson. It is said that on the death of Vanhaacken 
Hudson was embarrassed beyond measure; and, if 
there was any significance in a caricature made by 
Hogarth, many others had reason to regret his loss. 
This caricature represented most of the painters then 
practising in London assisting in profound grief at 
the obsequies of the Dutch painter. In order also to 
avoid the difficulty of drawing and painting hands, 
Hudson availed himself of certain expedients, of 


| which one frequently repeated was to conceal one 


hand within the waistcoat and the other within the 
hat, which was placed beneath the arm. Hudson 
was the pupil and son-in-law of Richardson, and he 
enjoyed for many years the reputation of a portrait- 
painter of the highest eminence, after Richardson 
and Jervas had quitted the field, although Vanloo, 
and Liotard afterwards, received a proportion of 
patronage. The last portrait that Hudson painted was 
in 1756, twenty-three years before his death, and 
while yet capable of painting as well as in his best 
time. Reynolds was then about thirty-three. From 
the lowest condition in the scale of European Art, the 
latter raised our portraiture above the standard of 
that of any foreign school. Lely came to us with the 
Restoration, and he was succeeded by Kneller, after 
whom there was a blank till the time of George L., 
between whose accession and the reign of Henry VIII. 
there were temporarily or permanently in England 
ouly five artists of enduring reputation ; these were 
Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, and Kueller. 
During two centuries Art in England was in abey- 
ance. Hogarth was the first English painter who 
rose into public estimation. Mortimer and Wright 
of Derby, were pupils of Hudson; but all that 
is remarkable in their works is that they followed 
Reynolds rather than their master. From a letter 
written by Dr. Johnson to Baretti, we learn that 
Reynolds’s income was £6000 a-year ; and we know 
that his house was the resort of the most learned and 
brilliant men of his time,—all but the home of John- 
son and Goldsmith— 
——“ for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor poll.” 
It has been urged against Reynolds that he did 


not embody in any considerable composition the 





principles inculcated in his discourses, j 
truth in this: but it must be remembered Be Sh 
discourses were the result of his position. He never 
would have delivered them had he not been in the 
presidential chair of the Academy. But in deliver. 
ing such a course of lectures he was bound to illus. 
trate the practice of the great masters of the art. His 
feeling did not lead him to historical composition— 
nothing could have restrained an enthusiastic nature 
like his from the pursuit of its bent. 

A few years after the accession of George III. 
many painters rose to distinction; though the dis- 
tinction of some was reputation without profit. 
Barry came forward under the cordial patronage of 
Edmund Burke. The landscapes of Wilson and 
Gainsborough excited immeasurable wonder—not 
from the high qualities with which they were en- 
riched, but because any men in their senses should de- 
vote any time to such a branch of Art. Poor Wilson 
felt the force of the objection, but Gainsborough fell 
back upon his portrait-painting; and in their way 
to his portrait-room visitors passed without notice 
a long array of his best and most elaborate land- 
scapes. About this time, too, West came home from 
Italy, and the first historical subject which he ex- 
hibited was considered by a certain set of critics as an 
impertinent surprise, but by the mass of the di/et- 
tante public as an interesting curiosity of Art. The 
works of Gainsborough that we find here are—No. 
43, “ Welbore Ellis” (Lord Mendip); No. 50, Por- 
trait ; No. 70, “ Landscape, with cows, sheep, goats,” 
&e., and a number of others ; but the most remarkable 
picture is the famous “ Blue Boy,” No. 156, the 
property of the Marquis of Westminster, painted by 
Gainsborough in a refutation of Reynolds’s 
precept, that cold colour, especially blue, is unsuit- 
able for the principal lights and masses of a picture. 
It is undoubtedly avaluable picture—in high preser- 
vation, and Gainsborough has taxed his best taste 
and utmost powers in its production. It is usual to 
regard the work as a triumph—as subversive of the 
principle which Reynolds lays down in his eighth 
lecture, in these words : “Though it is not my business 
to enter into the detail of our art, yet I must take this 
opportunity of mentioning one of the means of pro- 
ducing that great effect which we observe in the works 
of the Venetian painters, as I think it is not generally 
known or observed. It ought, in my opinion, to be 
indispensably observed, that the masses of light in a 
picture be always of a warm mellow colour, yellow, 
red, or a yellowish white; and that the blue, the 
grey, or the green colours, be kept almost entirely 
out of these masses, and be used only to support and 
set off these warm colours; and for this purpose 
a small proportion of cold colour will be sufficient. 
Let this conduct be reversed ; let the light be cold 
and the surrounding colours warm, as we often see 
in the works of the Roman and Florentine painters, 
and it will be out of the power of Art, even in the 
hands of Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splendid 
and harmonious.” 

It is known that there was little cordiality between 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, and if we consider the 
bearing of each towards the other, there is reason to 
believe that while the fegling of Reynolds towards 
Gainsborough showed a disposition to cultivate 
friendly relations, the sentiments of Gainsborough 
towards Reynolds were of a different character. The 
“ Blue Boy” is one of Gainsborough’s most remark- 
able but not one of his most agreeable works. The 
meaning of the author of the Discourses is sufficiently 
plain, and the “Blue Boy” in nowise invalidates the 
precept. There are cold and grey pictures of en- 
chanting beauty; but they are apart from the 
“splendid” nature which Reynolds means, which he 
felt so profoundly, and described with such genuine 
pathos. All paiuters, in their time, have sought 
relief for the eye in breadths of cold colour; but 
inquiry teaches us that these are but experimental 
and playful essays. One of the most remarkable of 
these that occurs to us at this moment is the blue 
Ostade, in the Louvre, in which there are figures in 
every possible tone and tint of blue. The picture 
has been executed with some such feeling as Gains- 
borough painted the “ Blue Boy ;” but the principle 
as illustrated by Ostade is carried out in full score, 
whereas Gainsborough gives us but the key-note and 
the first bar of the treble. When Reynolds wrote 
the passage he was not only thinking of his “ pearl 
and his peach,” but he was, in turn with Rubens and 





Rembrandt, with those luxuriously mellow Venetians 
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that he talks so much about, condemns yet imitates 
—with fine old Bonifazio, with Fra Bartolomeo, 
and Andrea del Sarto, seen only in the Palazzo Pitti at 
Florence. The “ Blue Boy” is the froutispiece of one 
set of harmonies, and that which Reynolds means is 
founded upon another principle of nature, the base 
of his arguments being that a breadth of warm and 
mellow colour is more grateful to the eye than a 
of a cold hue—the utmost power of cold 
colour does not equal the lustrous brilliancy of warm 
colour. But we have no space further to consider 
the question. Near the “ Blue Boy” there is, by 
Gainsborough, a charming portrait of Mrs. Graham, 
but the severity of the expression is a mistake—the 
features of the lady might have had this repulsive 
character, but she should not have been painted as a 
Medea. Gainsborough’s landscapes remained a long 
time in his own possession—with his power in por- 
traiture he could afford to keep them—but eventually 
many fell into the hands of dealers at reduced prices, 
and were forced by them into collections of older Art. 
When West’s first picture, “Orestes and Pylades,” 
was exhibited, it was much admired by the possessor 
of a gallery of ancients, who spoke of the production 
in terms of high praise to his father, when the latter 
said, “‘ If you admire the picture so much why do you 
not buy it ?” to which the son answered, “‘ What could 
1 do with a modern English picture in my house ? I 
could not hang it with my Italian and Dutch works.” 
And such was the prevalent prejudice which during 
seventy years was most oppressively felt by the pro- 
fession. The same feeling yet exists, and to very 
many of these collections no modern additions have 
been made; but other sources of patronage have 
presented themselves by which in reality the pro- 
gressive school has been sustained. Between Wilson 
and Gainsborough there is but little community of 
sentiment. The former had a settled disposition for 
sunny, open scenery; the latter painted most com- 
monly close passages of deep tone: in the works of 
the former there is always a vein of romance ; those 
of the latter are purely domestic, unaspiriugly homely, 
and many of his productions recommended themselves 
to country geutlemen of strictly local tastes, in conse- 
quence of a general resemblance to this or that por- 
tion of the Sens grounds. Gainsborough admired 
Mola and Poussin, and we trace the influence of both 
in his works ; and although he so frequently painted 
English scenery with a foreign sentiment, yet he has 
had mauy followers, and even in the present day we 
observe his manner of execution practised by oue of 
the most eminent landscape-painters of our school. 
The examples of Wilson here are — “ Cicero’s 
Villa;” ‘“ View on the Thames;” “ The Vale of 
Langollen ;” “ View on the Arno,” and other land- 
scapes, among which is a remarkable version of 
“Niobe,” the property of Mr. Wynn Ellis, besides 
which there are four others of the same subject, 
respectively in the Bridgewater Gallery, in Thirl- 
staine Honse, in the National Gallery, and in the col- 
lection of Mr. Munro, who, by the way, possesses 
some of Wilson’s finest works, as, “ Rome from the 
Villa Madama,” and others of equal excellence. 
Wilson intended himself in early life for a portrait- 
inter; but on showing Zuccarelli, in the uorth of 
taly, one of his landscape sketches, the latter ex- 
claimed, “ Che spirito ha quest ’uomo;” and the ex- 
pression did not escape him as an idle compliment, 
but he earnestly persuaded Wilson to become a land- 
scape-painter, and he thenceforward declined por- 
traiture, for which he was but ill-qualified. He 
paiuted from mythology. The Niobe story is the 
best example of his works of this class, in all of 
which we recognise his deference to Claude and Sal- 
vator. His open landscapes, painted from veritable 
localities, have more of actual truth in them: it is 
obvious that in Italy he could never forget the atmo- 
sphere of England—nor when in England could he 
ever forget the sun of Italy; but the compositions 
here are not his happiest successes. 

We now enter upon a period in which we observe 
the influence of Reynolds not only in head painting, 
but in figure composition. We recoguise it in 
Romney, No. 77, “ Lady Broughton,” and No. 83, 
“Lady Hamilton as a Bacchaute;” in No. 93, 
Zoffany, “ Love in a Magy, and “ Foote as Major 
Sturgeon ;” in Hamilton, No. 106, “ Mrs. Siddons ;” 
in No. 117, Northcote, “ La Fayette in the Dun- 
geon at Olmutz;”’ No. 119, “St. Michael,” by 
Howard; No. 124, “ Age and Infancy,” by Opie, 
and, indeed, by all his contemporaries who practised 








portraiture or figure painting ; and the revolution is 
the more patent in a comparison of the vigour and 
tone of this period with the cold inanity of the entire 
interval between the death of Vandyke and the return 
of Reynolds from Italy. The force and substance of 
our masculine portraiture afterthe advent of Reynolds 
surpassed that of the works of any other period in 
the history of painting. Much of the vigour and 
intensity communicated to male heads by Reynolds 
is attributable to his habitually working from a 
high light when painting men—a method of 
lighting not so systematically pursued by Vandyke, 
Iely, Kneller, or any other artist who was settled 
in this country antecedently to Reynolds, If we 
consider the character given to heads by this manner 
of lighting, it mnst be agreed that it points rather 
to the Spanish than the Italian feeling; and this it 
is that gave occasion to the observation of Wilkie 
(his Life, vol. ii., p. 486, writing from Madrid), 
that “ Velasquez, however, may be said to be the 
origin of what is doing in England. His feeling 
they have caught almost without seeing his works, 
which here seem to anticipate Romney, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Jackson, aud even Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Perhaps there is this difference, he seems to do at 
once what we do by repeated and repeated touches. 
It may be truly said that wherever Velasquez is 
admired, the — of England must be admired 
with him.” Fuseli, in a note to one of his lectures, 
takes a view somewhat similar of the sources of our 
style :—‘ But in oil,” he says, “the real style of 
portrait began at Venice with Giorgione, flourished 
in Sebastian del Piombo, and was carried to perfec- 
tion by Titian, who filled the masses of the first 
without entangling himself in the minute details of 
the second. ‘Tintoretto, Bassan, and Paolo of 
Verona, followed the principle of ‘Titian, After 
these it migrated from Italy to reside with the 
Spaniard, Diego Velasquez, from whom Rubens and 
Vandyke attempted to transplant it to Flanders, 
France, and England, with unequal success, France 
seized less on the delicacy than on the affectation 
of Vandyke, and soon turned the art of representing 
men and women into a mere remembrancer of 
fashions and airs. England had Holbein, 
but it was reserved for the German, Iely, and his 
successor Kneller, to lay the foundation of a manner 
which, by pretending to unite portrait with history, 
gave a retrograde direction for near a century to 
both. A mob of shepherds and shepherdesses, in 
flowing wigs and dressed curls, ruffled Endymions, 
humble Junos, withered Hebes, surly Allegroes, and 
smirking Penserosas, usurped the place of truth, 
propriety, and character. Even the lamented powers 
of the greatest painter whom this country, and per- 
haps our age produced, long vainly struggled, and 
scarcely in the eve of life succeeded to emancipate 
us from this dastard taste.” Fuseli is right in the 
main featares of his rapid sketch, but not so in his 
statement that Rubens borrowed anything in por- 
traiture from Velasquez, whose senior he was by 
twenty-twoyears; moreover, their portraits, from first 
to last, are differently +r and Rubens painted 
into that glaze with which Velasquez finished. 

The success and the distinguished position of 
Reynolds tempted a throng of aspirants into the 
arena of Art; many commenced the career without 
any qualification for it. Of the works of those who 
have left names more or less honourable, the exhi- 
bition affords worthy examples, as Nos. 109, 113, 
115, &e., “ The Battle of La Hogue,” “ The Depar- 
ture of Regulus,” “ ‘The Death of General Wolfe,” 
&e., by West; No. 112, “The Death of Major 
Pierson on the Invasion by the French,” and No. 
108, “ The Tribute Money,” by Copley ; No. 119, 
“St. Michael,’ Howard; No. 122, “ Jael and 
Sisera,” Northcote; No. 102, “ Hotspur and Glen- 
dower ;” No. 104, “Thor Battering the Serpent of 
Midgard ;” No. 105, “Theseus and Ariadne,” by 
Fuseli; No. 158, “ Pandora, or the Heathen Eve,” 
by Barry; No. 133, “The School-mistress ;” No. 
124, “Age and Infancy,” by Opie; No. 136, 
“ African Hospitality ;” No. 139, “ Rustic Seene ;” 
No. 142, “ Gipsies ;” No. 143, “The Englishman's 
Return for African Hospitality,” and No. 145a, 
“The Recruit,” by George Morland; No. 130, 
“TLandscape—The Ringwood Picture ;” No. 13], 
“Landscape, with Waterfall ;” No. 141, “ Edin- 
burgh,” by P. Nasmyth ; No. 121, “ Maritana,” by 
H. Thomson ; with others by Harlowe, Dawe, Shee, 
Daniel, &e, &e. 


Fuseli leaves us little grounds for affectionate 
remembrance, If we do not carefully examine the 
facts with which he deals, we are wrung into assent 
by the oppression of his style as a lecturer, in 
which we continually feel his effort for antithesis— 
his struggle for an epigram: but apart from this 
defect, his lectures are erudite, though little profit- 
able to the student. In everything that he has 
done we feel that he was continually leone by an 
extravagance of conception, which, in his lecture on 
invention, he thought it necessary to justify. On 
the subject of painting from abstract ideality, he 
says,—“ The ancients were so convinced of their 
rights to this disputed prerogative, that they as- 
signed it its own class; and Theon, the Samian, is 
mentioned by Quintilian—whom none will accuse or 
sus of compounding the limits of the Arts— 
in his list of primary painters, as owing his celebrity 
to that intuition into the sudden movements of 
nature which the Greeks call gavramag, the 
Romans visiones, and we might circumscribe by the 
phrase of ‘ unpremeditated conceptions—the repro- 
duction of associated ideas.’” In the works the 
titles of which are noted, the figures look like repre- 
sentations of visionary beings, rather than those of 
men who have lived and moved on earth; and we 
cannot help being struck here with a circumstance 
which Fuseli seems to have made a principle, that 
is, the extraordinary length of the lower limbs in 
proportion to the bodies of his figures. This occurs 
so continually, that we cannot believe it accidental. 
In this he might have professed to follow the 
Xginetan school, which gave short bodies and long 
legs to their male figures—a disproportion that is 
also observable in the Amazons of the Phigalians. 

Towards the close of the last century, Italy was 
even more than now considered the a/ma mater of 
painters ; and it is the Italian impression that we 
recognise in all the higher aspirations of the time. 
Northcote was honest enough to say that he went 
to Italy “to steal what he could;” others went 
with the same intention, but they did not confess it, 
The branch of Art now recognised by the compre- 
hensive term “ genre” was not known ; the domestic 
and semi-dramatic subjects of the Dutch were called 
“conversation pieces,” and the style was considered 
unworthy of men who felt themselves inspired by 
the sacred and eloquent works at Rome, Reneen 
and Bologna. West was the most successful of the 
historical painters, but it must be remembered that 
he was sustained by George III., by whom, first 
and last, he was very liberally commissioned. Had 
it not been for the royal patronage, West would not 
have been so prosperously conditioned as many of 
his contemporaries of inferior position, for he was 
but an indifferent portrait-painter. The grand 
style was the prevalent taste; all who were not 
exclusively portrait-painters executed large pictures : 
but the taste was confined to the painter, it did not 
make way with the public. But how indifferent 
soever were these works, we have sacen worse 
accepted as national effort, and their authors cheered 
onward by reward and popular applause ; and how- 
ever faulty these pictures, they would have been 
accepted had they been cordial y felt; but in the 
national taste they left yet a void, and that void 
has been supplied by ictures. It need not be 
said now that had the public taste cherished his- 
tory, painters of high merit would not have been 
wanting. 

In contrast to these too ambitious artists, and 
as a painter of small pictures and insignificant 
subjects, George Morland may be cited. He was 
of no school, but he painted everything—sign- 
boards, sentiment, landscape, animals, coast scenery, 
—and would have painted history had he beeu com- 
missioned to do so; but he was too fully oceupied, 
His colour was as good as that of Wilson, he 
excelled him in execution and certainty of touch ; 
and, without being able to draw figures, he painted 
them with more natural truth than many an educated 
painter. Those of the sylvan subjects which he 
painted in his lucid intervals are charming ¢1- 
am of fresh and original Art, Mor! was 

our first really popular professor of that 

of Art which ts as subject-matter every 
incident of every-day life. Morland’s friends ex- 
many wishes that he had been a gentleman , 

t had be been a better man, it might be feared 
that he would have been a worse painter. Every- 
thing that Ae did was worth a price; while t 
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arduous and weary labours of men of high attain- 
ments did not procure them bread. 

Barry was professor of painting in the Royal 
Academy in 1782, as successor to Penny, the first 
occupant of the chair of painting ; he was, however, 
expelled the Academy in 1799, in consequence of 
‘ his letter to the Dilettanti Society. The “ Pan- 
dora” (No. 158) was sold at Barry's sale, in 1807, 
for £230, and in 1846 it was resold at Christie’s 
for eleven guineas and a half; and ata price of £60 
has at length found an abiding place in the Man- 
chester Institution. But Barry is to be seen only 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
‘These works are grand and osiginal, and in tone and 
execution bear the impress of the character of the 
man. For the seven years during which he was 
cecupied in these compositions, he received only 
two laateed and fifty guineas from the society, and 
the proceeds of two exhibitions. Barry’s essays have 
left no impression on the progressive school, while, 
on the contrary, a small picture, “The Death of 
General Wolfe” (No. 115), by West, excited univer- 
sal attention, and marked the commencement of a 
revolutionary crisis in our historical Art. He was 
much ridiculed for the common-sense effort of 
painting men in the costume they commonly wore. 
For the Death of Wolfe, Barry would have painted 
the apotheosis of a Greek hero; and Fuseli would | 
have turned it into a saturnine drama, with every 
character attired in doublet and hose. The French 
school, at the end of the last century, was reso- 
lutely classic: Roman and Greek history were 
ransacked for instances of self-sacrifice, which by a 
forced interpretation might be made to apply to the 
new order of things in France. But West’s coats 
and waistcoats were a source of fruitful reflection 
to the painters of our own school, and each asked 
another why this rationalism was uot thought of 
before. But simplicity is the last excellence at 
which we arrive in al) things. 


Romney was a most diligent portrait-painter, and 


made a considerable income by his art; his manner, 
like that of all those professing this department of 
Art, was based on the mer of Reynolds, pre- 


serving its force but failing of its delicacy. The 
solidity and readiness of Opie’s manner (Nos. 124 
and 138) describe the impulsive disposition of the 
man ; his friends praised his productions, but he 
ridiculed their eulogies, and was never satisfied with 
anything that he could do. Copley’s admirable 
picture (No. 112), “The Death of Major Pierson,” 
and “The Death of the Earl of Chatham,” now in 
Marlborough House, very materially aided the 
common sense treatment of historical and semi- 
historical incident ; and we had generally dismissed 
the nude heroic, while David and his disciples were 
yet under the intoxicating spell of the Rhodian 
Art. 

We cannot pass unnoticed No. 130, though alto- 
gether out of its place. It is a landscape—* the 
Ringwood Picture,” by Nasmyth; a masterpiece of 
simple nature, brought forward with a feeling similar 
to that of Ruysdael, but it is superior in everything 
to Ruysdael. Nasmyth was a plain-spoken man, 
but minutely circumstantial and incorruptibly veri- 
table in all he describes. In his roadside cottages 
there is nothing romantic, and in his stunted garden- 
trees there is no poetic form: he has not an eye for 
evlour equal to that of the luxurious Both, nor has 
he listened to the birds with the profit derived from 
their melodies by Minderhout Hobbima; but the 
genuineness of the locality invites us into the 
picture, into which we step with pleasure and look 
about us. 

The genius of Turner brought him into notice at 
the end of the last century. The works by which 
he is represented here are—No. 191, “ Pluto car- 
rying off Proserpine ;” No. 198, “ Dunstanborough 
Castle; No. 228, “ Sunrise — Mouth of the 
Thames, with Men-of-war;” “ The Vintage at 
Macon ;” No, 208, “The Wreck of the Minotaur ;” 
No. 232, “ Dolbadern Castle” —Turner’s diploma- 
— exhibited in 1799; No. 266, “ Walton 

Bridge,” &e. &e. With regard to Turner much has 
been said and written,—we will only allude to the 
sources of his early inspirations. The marine subjects 
of his first manner incontestably declare an imita- 
tion of the Dutch masters, as “ The Wreck,” “ The 
Wreek of the Minotaur,” and others. ‘There is one 
charming sea-picture, in the collection of Mr. Bick- 
nell, known to have been painted after a famous 





Ruysdael, in the possession of Mr. Munro ; but, with 
their own cold white and black, Turner excelled both 
Ruysdael and Vandervelde. 

We are approaching the time when the teaching 
of the Academy begins to be felt, but we must un- 


gratefully abbreviate our contemporaries into a space | 


in which we could not really do justice to even one 
of them. We pass without note the continental 
reproach continually launched against us of our in- 
ability to draw ; if it were at all profitable, scores of 
instances might be adduced from these walls in 
support of the truth of the stigma. We find in 
Stothard—No. 17], “ Charity;” No. 172, “ The 
Picnic ;” No. 173, “ The Canterbury Pilgrimage,” 
&e.; and in Smirke—No. 179, “‘ Scene from Foote’s 
Comedy of ‘Taste ;’” and No. 181, “ Don Quixote 
and Sancho,”—much of the feeling of the sketching 
days of our school, but with flashes of genius which 
frequently draw forth the question, “‘ What would 
these men not have effected if they could have 
drawn well ?” 

The works of Lawrence are well chosen; they 
show his first manner, strongly indicating the in- 
finence of Reynolds, and his more advanced per- 
formances as the devotee of fashion and refinement. 
No. 183, “ Miss Farren, Countess of Derby ;” No. 
202, “Lady Leicester as Hope;” No. 212, “Sir 
Sidney Smith;” No. 214, “Gipsy Girl;” the 
Portrait of Mr. Croker and that of Miss Croker, 
extensively known by engravings: but the fashion 
of Lawrence is fading, while the earnest nature 
of Reynolds yet rises in our estimation. 

We stated at the commencement of this notice 
that it was not our intention to analyse the contents 
of the Manchester Exhibition. As to its arrange- 
ment, it might have been made a significant exponent 
of the progress of our school from its darker time to 
what the scientific historian hereafter may class as 
the Drift Period of our annals—for we now live in a 
wilderness of genre. We had uo intention of 
detailing the contents of the catalogue, or even men- 
tioning all the painters by name. ‘These we speak 
of at least once a year, and with every modern pic- 
ture in the collection that has been exhibited within 
the last twenty-five years we are perfectly familiar, 
and glad to have an opportunity of again welcoming 
in a public exhibition. But there are men who have 
shone as bright stars before the period we mention, 
who have fascinated a larger throng of followers, and 
who, as worshippers of nature, have converted many 
to their faith and strengthened others in it. Let us 
take the numbers as they come, with a wish that the 
arrangement had been better:—No. 195, “ The 
Rustic Bridge ;” No. 243, “Salisbury Cathedral ;” 
No. 257, “ Landscape—Barge passing a Lock ;” No. 
277, “ White Horse—Landscape,” &c., by John 
Constable; No. 226, “ Bivouac of Cupids ;” No. 
263, “Ulysses and the Syrens;” No. 281, “The 
Homeric Dance,” &c., by Etty. No. 244, “Sketch 
for Blind Man’s Buff;” No. 247, “ Boys Digging 
for Rats ;” No. 258, “ Blind Man’s Baff;”’ No. 265, 
“The Rent Day ;” No. 274, “ Guess my Name ;” 
No. 287, “ Scene from the ‘Gentle Shepherd ;’” 
No. 259, “ Distraining for Rent,” &e., by Wilkie. 
These three men are remarkable as having set 
prejudice at nought, with talent sufficiently great 
to constitute themselves propounders of new articles 
of faith. Reynolds at first pronounced against 
West’s “Death of Wolfe,” and in like manner 
what he would have said on hearing “The Rent 
Day” or “ Blind Man’s Buff” proposed as a subject 
is one thing, but what he might have said, as in 
West’s case, on examining the finished picture, would 
be another. With respect to Constable, the story of 
Sir George Beaumont and the “brown tree” is 
well known. Constable was told that his version 
would “ never do,” nevertheless, it did succeed, and 
gave a new feeling not only to the landscape-art of 
our own country, but also to that of France. Con- 
stable was true to himself to the last: Wilkie had 
the nerve to set aside high art for domestic art, but 
he was subsequently weak enough to repudiate the 
class of subject on which his fame rested, and then 
fell to the level of mediocrity ; though, had he lived, 
he would have been at the head of another revolution 
—that of painting sacred history in the oriental cos- 
tume as it is now, and as it was in the days of 
Abraham, to the entire dismissal of the conventional 
draperies that have been borrowed from the Greeks. 

But we have yet a host of brilliant names attached 
to famous pictures, as No. 280, “The Judgment of 








Solomon ;” No. 421, “The Mock Election.” 

R. Haydon ; No. 230, “ Ganymede,” and Oy 2 
“Venus Disarming Cupid,” by Hilton ; No. 359, 
“Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” and “ Pilgrims 
coming in sight of Rome,” by Eastlake ; No. 529 
“The Ghost Scene in ‘Macbeth,’” No. 588, « Snap. 
apple Night,” “Moses Preparing for the Fair.” 
“The Return of Moses from the Fair,” &, b 

Maclise ; No. 347, “The Barber’s Shop ;” Nos. 352. 
856, 357, and 358, “ The Forgotten Word,” “Train 
up a Child,” &c., “The Bathers,” and “The Do 

of Two Minds,” with “The Wolf and the Lamb.” 
&c., by Mulready, with some of the most memor- 
able works of Landseer, as “ Dignity and Impu- 
dence,” “ Alexander and Diogenes,” “ Lassie Herd- 
ing Sheep,” “ Rat-catching,” &c.; of Roberts, as 
“Rome from the Gardens of St. Onofrio, on the 
Mount,” “ Giralda—Seville,” &c.; of Stanfield “St. 
Michael’s Mount,” “The Abandoned,” “‘The Pas. 
sage of the Magra,” “ Dartmouth,” &c.; of Leslie 
as “ Sir Roger de Coverley going to Church,” “The 
Rivals,” “Scene from ‘ Henry VIII.,’” &c., with 
numerous other interesting and beautiful produc- 
tions, of all of which we have spoken when exhibited 
on the walls of the Academy, by Danby, Frith 

Goodall, Ward, Creswick, Cooke, Cope, Webster, 
Herbert, Poole, Linnell, Sant, Miiller, Collins, Call. 
cott, Millais, Hunt, and a numerous list of other 
well-known artists. 

But in any estimation of our progress in Art 
there are two questions which force themselves on 
our consideration ; one is “To what extent have 
we benefited by the competitions instituted in 
reference to the decorations of the Houses of Par- 
liament ?” the other is, “‘ What may be the ultimate 
tendency of Pre-Raffaellism?” We can only allude 
here to these questions ; we reserve them for future 
consideration. 

It is in an exhibition of this character that we might 
have looked for any effect which had resulted from 
the really great efforts made by the Government 
with a view to popularise fresco and “ high Art,” 
but all indications of the temporary impulse com- 
municated by those competitions have become gra- 
dually extinct. We recognise nothing that has 
reference to the public works in the Houses of Par- 
liament, save, we think, the pictures by Herbert, 
Nos. 329 and 468, one being a small oil version of 
“ Lear disinheriting Cordelia,” the other, “The boy 
Daniel,” a single figure exhibited a year or two 
ago in the Royal Academy. We remember the re- 
ply made by Newton to a lady who said to him, 
“* Mr. Newton, yon are not an historical painter.”— 
“No, Madam,” he answered, “ but I shall be so 
next week.” Poor Newton! if it was Ais “ Lear, 
Cordelia, and the Physician” that he then con- 
templated, he had better have kept the work by 
him until some influential friend had prevailed upon 
him to amend the puerile drawing. We know 
that exalted principle is applicable equally to 
small works with large, but we cannot agree with 
Newton, that an “historical painter” is made in a 
week. We continually see large pictures disquali- 
fied by a treatment and execution fitted only for 
small works; and small works exalted by a breadth 
and grandeur approaching that of the standard ex- 
amples of the great schools. In each case the 
artist misapplies his powers, but especially the 
painter of the large picture. We have ample evi- 
dence that we have among us artists equal to any 
thing that may be required of them, but the public 
do not desire large pictures. 

Could we suppose an opinion pronounced upon 
our Art, gathered essentially from our Art-literature, 
by one of those imaginary impersonations—the 
creation of a living Addison or Goldsmith—after 
having read the lectures of Reynolds, Fuseli, Flax- 
man, Barry, Opie, and others, and without having 
seen the works of our school, it cannot be sup- 
posed that he could be impressed otherwise than 
with a conviction that our painting was that of a 
school unutterably transcending the most shining 
virtues of all other schools, extinct and contem- 
porary. His irreversible conclusion must be that 
inasmuch as these learned discourses inculeated the 
noblest principles of painting, the works of our 
artists could be in no other spirit than that of 
divine aspiration. It were impossible to believe that 
after so much written and said in precept so little 
should have been done. Place then in the hands of 
our shadowy inquirer the “ Life of Haydon,” and he 
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learns that all that this elaborate teaching bas pro- | 
duced is but one artist worthy of the name of | 


these—‘ The North-London School of Drawing and 
Modelling” —was established by Mr. Mann, Mr. 


painter, who was despised and neglected because Art | Neville Warren, and the late Mr. T. Seddon ; and so 


was not yet understood in England. Then let him 
turn from Haydon to Ruskin, and from him he will 
learn that there were many pretenders, but still only 
one painter, and he was a landscape-painter, to whom 
all others were as nothing. Could then our imaginary 
friend, after the contradictory apophthegms of the 
two writers we mention, be introduced within the 
walls of the Royal Academy on the occasion of an 
exhibition, it would be the climax of his confusion to 
see every classic principle outraged even by those 
works which stand the highest in the public 
estimation. 

George III. regally patronised ambitious Art in 
his time: the only objection to his proceeding was 
that he did not extend his patronage to more than 
one painter. Barry was true to his mythological and 
poetic myths, and remained unemployed ; poor Hil- 
ton would not paint portraits, and commissions to 
him were but exceptional sunny rays in his de- 
sponding life. We cannot marvel at the public 
diffidence in not employing Haydon: he did not suffer 
himself to be forgotten. Had he been as respectably 
economical as Hilton or Barry he would have lived 
happily to an old age, and have died rich. 

Thus we take leave of the Exhibition for this 
month, with the hope of affording, at some early 
occasion, a brief view of the Water-Colour Depart- 
ment. 


VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES 
OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 





THE COLLECTION OF J. H. MANN, Esq., 
OF OLD CHAPEL HOUSE, KENTISH TOWN. 


THE pictures which we now describe are the property 
of a gentleman from whom the profession of Art 
acknowledges having received many benefits. It 
has never fallen within our province to discharge a 
duty more agreeable than this, which affords us a 
legitimate opportunity of rendering homage to one 
who has ever been foremost in his heartfelt advocacy 
of the best interests of the artist. It is now near] 
thirty years since Mr. Mann became connected wit 
the “ Artists’ General Benevolent Institution ;” 
during the last fifteen years of which period he has 
given his earnest exertions to this institution as vice- 
president and chairman of the council. Long before 
Art was so popular as it now is—before the friends 
of Art were so hopeful as they now are—he stood 
almost alone in his own position, as the active 
promoter of the welfare of the painter. There 
are those who rise at once into reputation and pros- 
perity ; but these are not the men who uire 
support and encouragement. In looking round the 
collection which is now under notice, we observe 
early works of men who have now risen to eminence, 
and the pictures of others who are yet infirm in 
public estimation. It is not difficult to understand 
this: these pictures were acquired long ago; pur- 
chased, perhaps, with kindly terms of good-will to- 
wards, and warm expressions of hope for the future 
prosperity of, the painter. Mr. Mann keeps these 
side by side with his best acquisitions; and we know 
not how long, but a single glance tells that his col- 
lection has been long in course of formation, Many 
collectors and patrons of Art have risen up of late 
years, of whom not a few make their selections, not 
so much according to their tastes, as according to the 
probable growing value of the pictures. The collec- 
tion of which we now speak always consisted 
of the same works—save the progressive additions ; 
they have never been weeded with any view to com- 
mercial advantage. On the subject in which he is 
so enthusiastic, Mr. Mann is an eloquent and im- 
passioned speaker—qualifications which it may be 
supposed place him frequently in the chair on public 
oceasions when Art is in question ; and all who know 
him acknowledge the services which he has rendered 
to the profession as well in this way as in others— 
for he was the friend of the painter when his 
friends were few, aud he is not less distinguished as 
his supporter now that his friends are many. 

The “Suburban Artizan Schools” have proved 
an inestimable boon to industrial Art. The first of 


successful was the institution, that the plan has heen 
adopted by government—but not until all difficulties 
had been surmounted by the energy, industry, and 
benevolence, of these three gentlemen. Indeed, 
wherever the interest of the profession was to be 
advanced, we find Mr. Mann among the most earnest 
of its promoters. But to turn to the pictures. 

‘Leith and Edinburgh, from Leith y Wade 
Kne.i.—This is rather a large picture, grey in 
tone; but notwithstanding a studious denegation 
of colour, extremely sweet and harmonious. The 
distances in the wilderness of brick and mortar 
which falls under the eye are distinctly defined, 
and ultimately closed by the high ridges of the old 
town and the dominant points, the Calton, Arthur’s 
Seat, and Edinburgh Castle. The nearest water 
section is broken into a succession of sweeping 
surges, painted with an enviable facility of manipu- 
lation, and oceupied by picturesque craft, of which a 
small Dutch galliot is the principal. 

‘Fruit,’ G. Lance.—A composition of white and 
black grapes, with some smail addition to the dessert. 

‘Lord Mayor’s Day,’ D. Roserts, R.A.—Here 
we meet the procession turning from Ludgate Street 
into Bridge Street; we look up Ludgate Street, 
which is crowded with pedestrians and carriages : 
the eye is led perspectively into the composition 
until it rests on the dome of St. Paul’s, which rises 
high above the houses. This picture was painted 
just twenty years ago, and therefore differs somewhat 
in manner from later works. 

‘Lavinia,’ F. Stone (engraved).—A study of a 
young lady, in profile; she is seated, and in the act 
of sketching: the figure is relieved by a foliage 
background. 

‘The Coquette,’ A. Exmonr, R.A.—A group of 
two small full-length figures, very expressive, and 
at once explanatory of the relation proposed between 
them. The persons are well rounded and substantial, 
because no ge of gradation, however slight, is 
omitted. He presses his suit earnestly, but despair- 
ingly she is unhesitating in her rejection. 

‘ Mid-day,’ H. B. Witt1s.—Principally a group 
of three plough-horses, two grey and a brown, 
accompanied by a couple of rustic figures, all tem- 
porarily resting from the morning’s labour. They 
are introduced in an open landscape; such an ar- 
rangement is always agreeable when the figures or 
animals are well painted. 

‘ Clovelly,’ SHaver.—On the left, and scarcely 
beyond high-water mark, the view is immediately 
closed by a group of sea-side cottages; the line of 
which is taken up and carried into the picture by 
fishing-boats, with their sails set. The figures on 
the beach are such as are often seen in the works 
of the painter,—an old man on horseback, with 
others interested in the sale of fish. 

‘The Characters in “ As you Like it,”’ T. Sro- 
THARD, R.A.—A small composition, presenting a 
crowd of persons wearing the histrionic costume all 
but universal on our stage forty years ago—that is, 
for the men the doublet and hose, and for the ladies 
a modification of the past fashion of short waists 
and long skirts. But the figures are well drawn, 
graceful in movement, and the arrangement of colour 
is most agreeable. 

‘The Characters in “The Tempest,”’ T.StorHarp, 
R.A.—There is more movement here than in the 
preceding coterie. Prospero and Ariel occupy the 
centre of the picture, having grouped on the right 
and left Miranda, Ferdinand, Trinculo, and Caliban. 
The picture displays inventive power of a high order, 
indeed the reputation of the artist for this kind of 
composition has stood very high. 

‘ Westminster Abbey from Lambeth,’ ANDERSON, 
—We do not know the works of this artist, but 
the picture is an evidence of his taste and experience. 
The view is taken from the end of Westminster 
Bridge, that is, from the quay near the stairs above 
the bridge, and it was painted when the Wbbey still 
rosé high over the old houses of parliament; but 
this view is now superseded by the river front and 
lofty towers of the New Houses, so that the picture 
hereafter will be an interesting authority as to 
the former condition of that section of the Middle- 
sex shore immediately above the bridge. The light 
and shade of the picture are masterly, and the manner 
of the work bespeaks experience. 





‘Calais Harboar,’ J. B. Pyne (engraved).—The 
view is taken from a jetty which occupies the near 
section of the composition, and being firmly painted, 
assists in keeping the town in its . t little 
is seen of the town, the curtain with its embrasares 
being — shown. It is extremely well drawn 
and painted, although it was executed before Mr. 
Pyne matured his style. 

‘The Frozen Dam,’ C. Branwurre.—This is one 
of those winter essays in which this artist stands 
unrivalled. A mill with its stream ice-bound ; pine- 
trees thrown up against the sky, contrasting forcibly 
with the other leafless trees; the foreground and 
nearest sections crowded with small but valuable 
incident, all described with a firm and sharp touch ; 
the ice cracked, so that we can tell its thickness: 
these are but a little of the material of which this 
very successful picture is composed. 

‘Child and t, J. H. 8. Manwn.—A small 
picture in which a child who holds some = is 
apprehensive lest an importunate parrot should de- 
prive him of a portion. The painting of the face, 
and the tinting of the complexion, are of the utmost 
delicacy. 

* Llyn Idwal,’ 8S. R. Percy.—The subject is of the 
most picturesque character, and the feeling given to 
the scene is even beyond romance ; it is wild and 
weird, and would have been much more 8 tive 
without the introduction of rustic life. e lake 
appears to be set in a rude frame of rocks and 
broken banks, reflecting the little light the sky 
affords it, for overhead the clouds are portentous and 
menacing. The view is closed by mountains: the 
whole was painted on the spot. 

‘ Norbury Woods,’ R. Reporave, R.A.—This 
attractive passage of sylvan scenery seems to have 
been painted also on the spot, or per partially 
composed from nature. trees id not have 
been otherwise so truly individualised ; those espe- 
cially on the left, with the piece of light bank below, 
are very faithfully descriptive of the reality. It is 
one of the most highly finished of Mr. Redgrave’s 
tree-pictures, 

‘The Housewife,’ J. H.S. Mann.—A study of 
an old dame knitting, well drawn and painted with 
much firmness; an early picture. 

‘The Tittlebat Party,’ ALLEN.—A dark and for- 
cible picture, to which life - es by a 
of children fishing at the brink of a pool. 
Lake A. W. Wit11aMs.—The subject looks 
like a ge of Welsh scenery, brought forward 

under the effect of a clouded summer day. 

‘ Cottage Children,’ T. Banke r.—One driaks from 
a pitcher which the other holds up. The incident 
would paint effectively, but the artist seems to have 
treated it as a reserve memorandum. 

‘Vale of Macon,’ a copy of Turner by Copper. 
—In this picture there is an elevated classical 
feeling; it is broad, Clande-like, and abounds 
with epic allusion. A company of nymphs are 


the eye is carried to a distance which fades into a 
dim horizon. 

‘A Study,’ W. P. Farrn, R.A—The picture re- 
presents a girl sleeping, she is extended on,the grass, 
with her left-hand restiyg on a book which she has 
been reading; the features are well drawn, broad in 
the painting, and fresh in colour. 

. Cam a of Rome,’ R. P. Nonie.—The 
nearest section of the composition is an eminence 
with ruins, whence a vast expanse of the country is 
seen below extending to remote distance. The figures 
are successfully national. , 

* Coast View,’ ConnouLp.—This is a small pictare 
by the late Mr. Corbould ; it looks like composition, 
in the feeling prevalent forty years ago: the parts 
are few, and the oppositions decided. , 

‘A Pastoral,’ Town.—A small picture presenting 
a group of cows, : : 

‘Sketch for the Reading of the Will,’ Sir D. 
Witkiz.—A small and slight sketch on white 
panel of that agroupment in the composition con- 
sisting of the grandmother nursing the baby, the 
widow, and the officer in uniform, The picture is 
the property of the King of Bavaria, and hangs in 
the palace of Schleissheim, near Munich, in very 
good preservation, being the only one of Wilkie's 
important works that is out of the country. 

‘ Landscape,’ R. W1ts0x.—A small picture, from 
the foreground of which rise lofty trees, limiting, on 
the right and left, the prospect of a charming 














dancing in the foreground, whence, by gradations, * 
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glimpse of distance, thrown off and cleared up by 
the opposition of the dark masses of near foliage. 

‘The Casket,’ C. Baxten.—A small half-figure, 
that of a lady attired as a bride, holding a casket. 
The sweetness of the expression, and the clear and 
brilliant flesh tints, which so highly qualify Mr. 
_Baster’s productions, signalise him as one of the 
‘ most eminent colourists of our time. It has been 
objected to these works, that in the features there is 
too much similarity ; but this will hereafter be lost 
sight of, and they will continue to grow in public 
estimation. 

‘The Gleaner,’ Pasmone.—A study of a child 
resting on his return from gleaning; the head is 
full of life and intelligence. 

* On the Thames,’ A. Gurpert.—A smail, bright, 
and sparkling picture, in which the water reflects 
the full force of the light of the sky. ‘There is but 
little material in the picture, but what there is, is 
rendered fully available. The distant clouds are 
deseribed with surpassing felicity ; the eye acknow- 
ledges this as the most agreeable passage in the 
picture. 

‘Highland Scenery,’ H. Briont.—The tone of 
this picture is generally subdued, as in the entire 
field of the composition there is but one passage of 
high light. The subject is a grand and imposing 
, mountain tract, broken into effective forms, and 
painted with a fascinating harmony of low tints. 
There is more of careful detail in it than in Mr. 
Bright’s more recent works, which bear evidence of 
an injudicious haste of execution. 

‘The Village Congregation,’ A. Ranxiey.—This 
is a small composition, a study, we think, for a 
larger picture, painted on a principle extremely 
difficult to carry out, that of presenting each object 
in its full and legitimate value to the eye. The 
scene is strictly real; there is no arbitrary disposi- 
tion of light and shade: the row of charity girls is 
what we see anywhere once a week ; but the squire, 
in the costume of the last century, takes us back to 
the days of the “ Spectator.” 

‘A Filatrice,” D. W. Dean.—A study of an 
Italian peasant woman spinning, in the manner 
practised by the primitive nations of the earth 
when the world was yet young. It is extremely 
simple, but in colour and skilful and effective touch, 
very charming. 

* Cupid,’ C, Baxttr.—Study of a small head and 
bust, the features being turned full to the spectator; 
he is in the act of fitting an arrow to his tiny bow. 
The picture looks like the portrait of a child in the 
character of Cupid. 

‘Cattle,’ T. S. Coorver, A.R.A.—Three cows 
grouped upon a knoll, whence we obtain a very 
extensive view of the adjacent meadows (near Can- 
terbury). This picture, although painted as recently 

, #8 1849, is one of the most sparkling productions of 
the artist. It is an arrangement which he frequently 
repeats, but in brightness and finish it excels all the 

* recently exhibited works by the same hand. 

* Mother and Child,’ J. H. S. Mann.—The mother 
holds her sleeping infant on her lap. The little 
picture is remarkable for sweetness of colour and 
the delicacy with which it is worked. 

‘A Bacchante,’(?) J. P. Drew.—The figure in 
profile, but the head turned, looking at the spectator : 
it shows much freedom and decision of execution. 

* Hampstead,’ T. Cuint.—The foreground is rich 
in sandbanks, broken into available forms, the high 
colour of which is opposed to a wooded distance 
lying in deep shade, and showing an expanse of 
country such as we see only in our own country. 

* Deer,’ W. Barraup.—In the centre of the com- 
position are grouped a pair of bucks, well thrown 
up against the sky; the attitude of the animals is 
that of alarm, and their earnest and attentive gaze 
is a successful study from the life. The locality is 
a highland deer-forest ; in the distance an undulat- 
ing and impermeable wilderness. 

* Bembridge,’ A. Vickers.—A small, broad, and 
agreeably painted landscape, looking to the sea. 

“The Deserted,’ J. Inskirr (from Mr. Vernon’s 
collection). —This appears to be an early picture, as 
being much less sketchy than the late works of its 
author. It is a single figure, that of a lady seated, 
and wearing a red striped scarf, which covers the 
ereater part of the person. It is essentially a dark 
picture, painted with a very full brush. 

* Landscape,’ J, O’Connor.—The subjects gene- 
rally chosen by this painter were extremely simple, 


| 
| but he rendered his works very interesting by the | 


natural aspect which he communicated to them. 
The picture has much of the poetry and feeling of 
Wilson. 

‘Moonlight,’ J. Perner.—A composition with 
water and other objects which generally have a place 
in Pether’s pictares. 

‘ Coast View,’ J. Witson, jun.—On the right of 
this composition a jetty shoots into the sea, having 
on the left an open view, where, as a principal 
object, is seen a fishing smack. The water is very 
grey in colour; yet much of the picture seems to 
have been painted under the immediate dictates of 
nature. 

‘The Woodman’s Return,’ Hitt.—He is about 
to enter his cottage, met by the welcome of his wife 
and children. The figures are touched with much 
freedom. 

‘ Griselda on the Eve of Marriage with the Mar- 
quis,’ R. Reperave, R.A.—This is an important 
picture—a very full composition, and we believe, the 
largest the artist has ever exhibited. We remember 
it in the Academy in 1850; so recently as to render 
description unnecessary. The picture has been most 
elaborately studied throughout. ; 

‘The Mill,’ G. Wi111amMs.—This small picture is 
one of the most agreeable we have ever seen by this 
painter. It seems to have been closely studied from 
nature, so well relieved and individualised are the 
masses of foliage which overhang the old mill. The 
arrangement is picturesque, and the colour har- 
monions. 

‘The Birthday,’ W. P. Frrru, R.A.—This is a 
small repetition of the picture exhibited in 1856, 
and introducing to us for our congratulations the 
little girl enwreathed with flowers, and surrounded 
by her happy relations, with portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frith. 

‘The Bouquet,’ C. Baxter.—A group of three 
girls, painted with all the charms of this painter’s 
sweetness of colour and softness of execution. The 
work is now being engraved. 

‘Landscape,’ T. Creswick, R.A.—This is an 
early work, painted before this artist adopted his 
present sober system of colour. The subject is of 
that kind that he would now select, being a rapid 
rocky stream in a wild and romantic country, closed 
by distant hills. It is bright in colour—in this 
respect the very opposite of Mr. Creswick’s present 
works. 

‘Au Old Mill,’ P. W. Eten.—The mill is situ- 
ated on a rocky stream, and enclosed by trees con- 
stituting with the auxiliary material a composition 
of great picturesque quality. 

‘The Lock,’ J. ConstaBie, R.A.—The subject- 
matter represented in this picture is of a common- 
aoe kind, but, by the treatment of the master-mind 

y whom it has been adopted, we lose sight of the 
ordinary nature of the material in the elevation of 
character given to it. The immediate site contains 
a canal running transversely into the picture; a 
canal-boat is passing, temporarily retarded while the 
horse comes round and leaps the sluice-gate. The 
picture is according to the known tastes of the 
painter—low in tone, and contains but little variety 
of tint; but it is assuredly one of Constable’s best 
productions. 

‘A Composition,’ De Lournersoure, R.A.—The 
subject is an interior, containing three figures, a 
striking example of the feeling of our school towards 
the end of the last century. It is thinly but freely 
painted, and conveys the impression that at this 
time execution was all in all. 

‘ Precarious Possession,’ Bristow.—A small com- 
position, in which is seen a cat that, attacked by a 
dog, has sought refuge on the top of a tea-chest. 
The little picture is carefully finished. 

‘The Trespasser,’ Bristow.—A pendant to the 
preceding, in which a stray spaniel is fiercely hunted 
by a large terrier, with a probability of paying 
dearly for having ventured within the territory of 
such a tyrant. 

* Landscape,’ P. Nasmytu.—Under the hand of 
this artist the most commonplace subjects become 
interesting. This picture presents to us only a 
wayside house, with trees of a very ungraceful pre- 
sence, but the extreme fidelity with which the entire 
locality is rendered is such that the spectator may be- 
lieve he has many times seen the spot. The work is 
so minute in finish, as to rival the utmost niceties 
of Dutch Art, and to convince the most prejndiced 








Pre-Raffaellite that in the manner which he pro- 
fesses there is nothing new. 

‘Landscape,’ B. Barker.—This is a dark and 
Salvator-like composition—an essay full of poetic 
suggestion, but painted rather under the influence of 
Art than Nature: highly successful as an imitation 
of those dark and mysterious passages, which seem 
to have been worked out under impressions gathered 
from the enchantments of Ariosto. 

‘On the Dutch Coast,’ T. S. Ropins.—The 
glimpses afforded here of a low lying shore are alone 
a sufficient indication of the whereabouts, which in 
some degree resembles the month of the Scheldt : 
for there are Dutch craft, evidently at home, sailing 
under a breezy sky over the short chopping seas of 
an estuary. 

‘Winter,’ E. Witt1ams.—The objects presented 
here are a farm-house and out-buildings, beyond which 
the view opens to distance; the whole brought for- 
ward under a wintry effect—an aspect of nature 
which this artist represents very successfully. 

‘Venus,’ J. Warp, R.A—A study of a nude 
figure, with an accompaniment of a pair of swans, 
and also a pair of doves. 

* Landscape,’ J. Witson.—This is not the class 
of subject usually painted by this artist, but the 
feeling and execution are those of refined taste and 
experience. The work is broad and firm, with a 
distance generally flat. 

‘The Breakfast Party,’ Cosway.—The party con- 
sists of two, a cottage boy and a cat; but the break- 
fast seems destined but for one, as the cat is very 
importunately begging a portion of the bread and 
milk. The manner of the sketch points at once to 
the early days of the Academy. 

‘The Fair,’ G. Witt1aMs.—In the centre of this 
composition rise the densely-leaved trees of a village 
green; beneath are seen the booths and busy groups 
of the fair, the whole realised with great refinement 
of touch. 

‘ The Sister of Mercy,’ E. A. Goopatu.—A French 
rustic interior, in which a sister from a neighbouring 
convent is teaching a child its earliest lessons. The 
little picture has been studied from a careful sketch 
of the reality, and brought forward with much 
sweetness of colour. 

‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance.—Consisting of a pine, peaches, 
and grapes. A small picture. 

‘Gibbon,’ Sir J. REyNotps.—One of his finest 
works, in the highest state of preservation. 

‘The Combat,’ W. Erry, R.A.—The picture 
finished by the artist for the engraving by Doo. 

‘Head of a Child,’ Erry.—Life-size, one of his 
happiest efforts, both in colour and expression. 

‘ Elgiva forcibly torn from her Husband, Edwy, 
by command of Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 
J. E. Mittats, A.R.A.—This work was exhibited 
in 1847, and is described in the notice of the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy of that year. It is 
remarkable as the last picture painted by Millais 
before he yielded to the Pre-Raffaellite fanaticism. 
It was unsold in the Academy, but was purchased 
by Mr. Mann for 100 guineas, by way of assisting 
the young painter, among whose very best works it 
must always be placed. ‘The story is the forcible 
removal from the court of Edwy’s queen, by order 
of Odo and his creatures, who supposed that she 
distracted his attention too much from affairs of 
state; and the subject is treated in an earnest and 
dignified feeling, which would render the work well 
fitted as an addition to the historical series in the 
houses of parliament, if the proprietor were ever 
disposed to part with it. 

‘The Ascension,’ Wrst, P.R.A.—From the Ver- 
non collection. 

A large sized miniature of Mr. Mann, by ANDREW 
Ronrrtson—one of his finest productions for depth 
of colour and force, rivalling oil painting. 

The original sketch for the ‘Penny Wedding,’ by 
D. Wirkir, R.A. 

‘ Landscape,’ J. LINNELL. 

In addition to these works which are here de- 
scribed there are others, curiosities of Art, by earlier 
members of our school—as West, Morland, Xe. ; 8 
also a collection of water-colour drawings by Martin, 
Stanfield, Hunt, Topham, F. Tayler, &c.; together 
with objects of vertu, all of which bespeak the taste 
and knowledge of the proprictor, and his liberal 
patronage of Art. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part IX, 


AVING rambled through Reading, noted its 
large capabilities for commerce, visited its 
privcipal antiquities, and made our pil- 
grimage to the home and grave of Mary 
Russell Mitford, we continue our voyage, 
entering the boat at Caversham Bridge, 

4 previously examining the picturesque and vener- 

y*’ + able church, and the singular “bit of ruin” that 

appertains to the boat-house. 

The Kennet, close to its junction with the Thames, 
is crossed by two railway bridges—the South Eastern 
and the Great Western, the latter being the nearest 
to the great river into which the tributary rans. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Caversham Lock, there are 

.. wouded slopes crowned with villas, which give variety and interest 
to the scenery ; thence the banks are flat and tame, until we come 
in view of Sonning Park, and pass underneath the woods which 

overhang the river. The church and village of SONNING are very 

simple, but highly picturesque,—the former is venerable from antiquity, but 
exceedingly neat and well kept ; the latter is clean, neat, and sufficiently aged 
to retain many of the best characteristics of its “order,” which, unhappily, 
are fast decaying throughout England. It is described by Leland as “an 
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upland town, set on fair and commodious ground, beneath which the ‘Tamise 
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BSONNING CHURCH. 


runneth in a pleasant vale.” A handsome bridge of brick connects it with 
the oppposite side: many of the cottages are covered with climbing plants 
—the old honeysuckle, the time-honoured jasmine, and the sweet clematis, min- 
gled with the more recent acquirements of simple florists of humble homes. 

On the opposite bank, a little above the junction, is the village of SuipLake, 


SUIPLAKE CHURCH. 


backed by hilly slopes, on one of which is the church, of which Grainger, 
author of the “ Biographical Dictionary,” was the incumbent ; living here “in 
competency, obscurity, and content” —so says the tablet which marks his grave ; 














and here dying, in 1776, “as he was officiating at the altar.” From the church 
poreh there is a glorious view of the valley of the Thames :— 
“ The tranquil cot, the restless mill, 

The lonely hamlet, calm and stil! ; 

The village spire, the busy town, 

The shelving bank, the rising down, 

The fisher's punt, the peasant’s home, 

The woodland seat, the regal dome, 

In quick succession rise to charm 

The mind, with virtuous feelings warm ; 

Till where thy widening current glides, 

‘To mingle with the turbid tides ; 

Thy spacious breast displays unfurl'd 

The ensigns of th’ assembled world.” 

The lock and mill of Shiplake are now reached, just below which the Loddon 
meets the Thames; the great river being crossed by the railway from Twyford 
to Henley. The Loddon is “composed of various branches,”—its most distant 
source being in the vicinity of Basingstoke; one of its accessory rills gliding 
through a part of Windsor Forest. The village of Wancrave is then reached—a 
pretty and long village, witha picturesque 
church, surrounded by well-grown trees, 
and environed by productive meadows, 

In the venerable church is a monument 
to Thomas Day, the eccentric but amiable 
author of “ Sandford and Merton,” who 
was killed by a fall from his horse on 
his way from Anningsly, his home, near 
Chertsey, to the residence of his mo- 
ther at Bear's Hill, near Wargrave. 
The monument contains these lines, 
written by Day as an inscription for the 
tomb of a friend; but they were well 
applied to himself :— é 


* Beneath the reach of time, or fortune’s 


“ 
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. 





power, 
Remain, cold stone, remain, and mark tlhe 
hour 
When all the noblest gifts that Heaven 
eer gave 
Were enter'd in a dark, untimely grave: 
Oh! taught on reason’s boldest wings to rise, 
And catch each glimm'ring of the opening 


skies, 
Oh, gentle bosom of unsullied mind! ee 
Oh, friend te truth, to virtue, to mankind ! a ‘tens 
Thy dear remains we trust to this sad — 
shrine, WARGRAVE CHUKCH, 


Secure to feel no second loss like thine.” 


’ We now approach one of the cultivated “lions” of the Thames—“ Park Place,’ 
famous in the annals of the river for the beauty of its site, the growth of its 
trees, and some circumstances which give it interest beyond that of ordinary 
demesnes. The house was built by the Duke of Hamilton: it was some time 
the residence of Frederick Prince of Wales, the father of George II]. ; but it is 
mainly indebted for its many attractions to Marshal Conway, who, towards the 
close of the last century, became its possessor, and who “set himself the task” 





THE BOAT-HOUSE AT PARK PLACK, 


of giving to Nature all the advantages she could derive from Art. The grovnds 
have since received the benefit of time; they have not been neglected by suc- 
cessive lords; and the gentleman who at present owns them has evidently 
studied, by all the means at his command, to render them—what they are— 
“beautiful exceedingly.” Visitors, by whom access on fixed days is easily 
obtained, land at the very charming “ Boat-nouse” we have pictured ; it is, in 
reality, a furnished dwelling, and contains some fine, and several remarkable, 
works of Art—statues, pictures, wood carvings, and foreign curiosities—in 
the examination of which half an hour may be profitably expended. ’ 

A walk through the grounds, however, is a more exquisite treat,—hill and 
dale, richly-wooded slopes, and shaven lawns, are happily intermixed ; while 
every now and then judicious openings supply views of the Thames underneath, 
or the landscape far beyoud. ; pa 

Here and there, on green hillocks or in gloomy dells, mimic ruins have been 
introduced ; some of them built out of the debris of Reading Abbey. In one of 
them is a long subterraneous ge (cut through a chalk bed) leading to a 
Roman amphitheatre, the base of which is planted with the mournful cypress. 
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This is the work of Marshal Conway ; bat there is an object of greater interest 
in these grounds, although its value is lessened by the knowledge that this also 
is “artificial.” Strictly speaking, however, artificial it is not; for the Dauipic 
Tempte which stands on the summit of one of the small hills, was placed 
exactly as it was found, keeping precisely the same form and character it 
received from the hands of the “ builders,” it may be twenty centuries ago. 
We may briefly tell its history. The temple was discovered on the summit of a 
high hill near the town of St. Helier, in the Isle of Jersey, on the 12th of 
August, 1785; it was entirely covered with earth, having the appearance of a 
large tumulus, and was laid bare by workmen employed to level the ground. 
Fortunately, General Couway was then Governor of Jersey ; his attention was 
at once directed to its preservation ; and, on his leaving the island, it was pre- 
sented to him, and by him removed to Park Place. 

“This curious structure is siaty-five feet in circumference, composed of foriy- 
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THE DRUID TEMPLE AT PARK PLACE. 


five large stones (measuring, in general, about seven feet in height, from four 
to six in breadth, oue to three in thickness), and contains six perfect lodges or 
cells. The supposed entrance, or passage, faces the east, and measures fifteen 
feet in length, and four feet and upwards in breadth, and about four feet in 
height, with a covering of rude stones from eighteen inches to two feet thick. 
In the removal of this curious temple from Jersey, all the parts were marked 
with such care as to be correctly placed in their original form, and precise 
direction, when they were re-crected on the charming spot which is distinguished 
by them. In the eighth volume of the ‘ Archewologia’ a particular account is 
given of this venerable antiquity.” * 

We ask the reader to pause awhile at this pleasant “ Place,” and give a few 
moments’ consideration to another subject which may be suggested to his 
thoughts in various parts of the river; and nowhere, perhaps, will it occur to 
him more forcibly than it does here. 

Perhaps every angler may not be aware that the May-fly (P/ryganea) and 
the Caddis-worm are but ove and the same insect in different stages of develop- 

ment; such, however, is the case, the Caddis- 
worm being the grub which afterwards changes 
into the winged fly. The Caddis, during his 
aquatic existence, is a worm of no very pre- 
possessing appearance, but he makes amends 
for his own want of personal attraction by 
investing himself with a most picturesque and 
original garment, which, in its formation, 
shows among different individuals a curious 
variety of taste, or instinct we must call it, in 
the selection and adaptation of the materials 
employed. Sometimes it is a collection of 


seeds of various plants that are cemented toge- | 
ther to form the caddis-worm’s case; some- | 
times a grass-stem is cut into nearly equal | 
One specimen | 


TUR CADDIS. 


lengths, and arranged in a polygonal form of great regularity. 
that we fished up had made choice of the clearest crystalline grains of quartz 
from among the sand, and had built himself a veritable crystal palace. But 


the oddest and most attractive of these little curiosities, are those composed of | 


fresh-water shells, while still tenanted by their living inhabitants, and arranged 
together in grotto fashion (as shown in one of the accompanying figures), form- 
ing “a covering,” as Kirby and Spence remark, “as singular as if a savage, 
instead of clothing himself with squirrel skins, should sew together into a coat 
the animals themselves.” After a few months spent in these sub-aqueous 


* We have retained the popular term “ temple,” a« applied to this antiquity ; but it is 
properly a tomb. Recent researches in Jersey and Guernsey have sufficiently established 
that fact. The circle of stones formed the wall of a small chamber, which was covered by 
heavy slabs ; the “cells” contained bodies of the dead. A narrow covered passage led to 
this chamber, and a mound of earth was placed over all. In the thirty-fifth volume of the 
**Archwologia,” Mr, Lukis, of Guernsey, has described several of these burial-places, from 
his own investigations in these islands; he describes the avenue or entrance to them as 
rarely more than 3 ft. in height by 2ft. in width ; the interior chamber of the largest was 
S ft. in height, 45 ft. in length, and 15 ft. in width; the roof stones, of granite, were com- 
puted to weigh thirty tons, They appear to have been used for successive interments of 
the aboriginal chieftains of the islands, and have been found with additional chambers as 
the original ones became filled with the “great departed.” Sometimes in these chambers 
penne hyde wt aoematienes bones, which show that the body was consumed by fire; 
other articles found in these tombs tell of an 


and arrow-heads of flint, as well as kniv f D ly 
pa tee yee og CLL no aives of the same material, rudely formed 
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operations, the caddis-worm retires into his cell, puts a grating over the 
aperture, and then shortly emerges in the shape of a large brown fly, to 
commence his aérial existence, happy while he can avoid the hook of the angler 
or the gulp of the trout, for now he is a “ May-fly.” 


THE MAY-FLY. 


We constantly meet this insect haunting the water-side, and flitting about 
with a loose flight over the herbage ; in appearance it greatly resembles a moth, 
but the wings are semi-transparent, and covered with hairs, not scales, like those 
of the moth; the prevailing colours are various shades of brown. The following 
note on the proceedings of a female May-fly is quoted from Patterson’s Zoology, 
to which it was communicated by Mr. Hyndman of Belfast, and may be of 
interest to our readers :—‘‘I first observed the Phryganea on the leaf of an 
aquatic plant, from which it crept down along the stem under the water, very 
nearly a foot deep; it appeared then to have been disturbed by some stickle- 
backs, which approached and seemed inclined to attack it, and swam vigorously 
and rapidly beneath the water, over to some other plants. I then took the 
insect up, and found a large bundle of eggs, of a green colour, closely enveloped 
in a strong jelly-like substance, attached to the extremity of its abdomen.” 
‘This power of diving aud free movement under water is very remarkable and 
unusual among winged insects. 

The trout is so well known that a few remarks only are necessary in 
reference to this the “ best-loved” of all the fish of the river, not by the 
epicure so much as by the angler. The trout is, however, not very often caught 
in the Thames, there is so much space, and so ample a supply of food, that he 
will not often rise to the fly; on the other hand he lives, while he does live, in 
the midst of so many enemies, that his chances of growth are few. Those who 
do escape death, however, by good fortune, vigorous constitution, or peculiar 
watchfulness, grow to be aged and very large; usually every season there are a 
dozen or twenty trout caught in the Thames, weighing each between ten and 
twelve or fourteen pounds; but we do not often find them, as we do in other 
rivers, weighing between one pound and two pounds ; and the “ fish of size” are 
usually caught by “spinning,” the bait being a bleak, a small dace, a gudgeon, 
or a minnow. The trout fisher, however, should go “farther a-field” who 
covets a good day’s sport, and loves to walk along banks, scenting the thousand 
wild flowers that spring about him, inhaling the pleasant breeze, and listening 
to the songs that rise from meadow, tree, and bush—when 

* The wind from the south 
Drives the hook into the fish's mouth.” 
The Common Trout (Salmo fario) is an inhabitant of most of the English lakes 
and rivers, yet varies considerably in appearance in different localities. Mr. 
Yarrell gives the history of several specics—the salmon trout, the Great Lake 
trout, the Lochleven trout, the bull trout, the Gillaroo trout, the sea trout, and 
the common trout. “The trout”—we quote from Yarrell—* though a vera- 
cious feeder, and thus affording excellent diversion to the experienced angler, is 
so vigilant, cautious, and active, that great skill, as well as patience, are required 
to insure success. During the day the larger sized fish move but little from 
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Tis TROUT. 


their accustomed haunts, but towards evening they rise in search of small fish, 
insects, and their various larvee, upon which they feed with eagerness. Though 
vigilant and cautious in the extreme, the trout is also bold and active.”* 
We never yet knew an ardent fly-fisher who was not also an enthusiastic 
lover of nature; in truth, it is almost impossible to separate the one from the 
other. The trout is an inhabitant of the swift, clear, running stream, where 


* A few ycars ago’ a trout weighing twenty-two and a half pounds was caught in the 
Tame, near Tamworth; it was at once forwarded to Sir Robert Peel, who, with his 
customary courtesy and ation, i liately ordered it to be sent to Professor 








| Owen: the professor had an accurate portrait of the fish painted—or rather two portraits, 

preserved in urns, rudely decorated with incise! ornament; the | 

early and primitive people, such as spear | 
beads of 


one of which he presented to Sir Robert, the other now graces his own cottage in 
Richmond Park. He then took steps to preserve the skeleton, which is now at the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons. It was a pure trout, richly spotted, and although 
véry aged, a remarkably beautifui fish. 
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the banks are fringed with the tall flag, and the pebbly bottom is half concealed 
by beds of rushes, often extending many yards of continuous length, and rising 
to a level with the water. On the top of these beds, or in the narrow spaces 
between them, the trout lies with his nose against the stream, waiting to rise 
at any moth or fly that may chance to be floated down on its surface. The 
experienced angler knows a “likely place” where a fish is to be found, and 
casts his artificial fly, with wonderful precision, within a few inches of his nose, 
even at a distance of twenty or thirty yards. Other favourite spots of resort 
are close under high grassy banks, bushes, overhanging trees, eddies, behind 
fragments of rock and large stones, at the junction of streams; in fact, 
wherever it is probable the current of the water will carry or collect such food 
as the trout prefers to feed on. If the trout be—as he unquestionably is— 
“a bold and voracious feeder,” he is readily alarmed, even by so slight a thing 
as the shadow of the line or the rod, if it chances to pass over him, and when 
once frightened away from his home he does not soon return to it. 

Angling is often called an “idle pastime,” and we cannot deny that to sit 
in a comfortable chair in a firmly-moored punt on the bosom of the Thames, 
seems an amusement open to such an imputation; but to walk fifteen or 
twenty miles in a day, “whipping the water” from sunrise to sunset, during 
twelve or fourteen hours, is anything but an idle pastime. Whatever fatigue it 
brings with it, however, it is pleasant, health-giving, and instructive—so far as 
to make the angler acquainted with much of the science of nature, animate 
and inanimate, and keenly sensitive to the beauties that Providence, with so 
lavish a hand, spreads out before his gaze as he wanders by the side of the 
winding, silvery stream— 

** To tempt the trout with well-dissembled fly, 
And rod, fine tapering.” 


During our rambles in the neighbourhood to which we are now introducing 
our readers, an incident occurred which we recall to memory with much 
pleasure, especially as it is associated with the subject we are treating. It 
was a warm soft evening, and the shadows fell heavily across the green 
lane, which somewhat diverges from the line of our regal river, yet not out 
of sound of the breeze among its reeds and pollards: we could hear the sudden 
splash of the water-hen, and, after a while of loitering and listening, we crossed 
a stile, and were again on the bank. The swallows were skimming the water, 
“hawking insects,” and so intent on their sport, that they winged closely to 
us in their undulating rounds. But we little heeded the swallows or the 
insects, our attention being at once attracted by a tall, thin old man, who, 
attended by a slim, fair-haired boy, was as busily employed with his rod as if 
the day were but just born; his face was turned towards the stream, but his 
silver hair and curved back told that he had passed even the autumn of his 
days. We saw by the motion of his rod that he had a “ bite ;” yet when he 
drew in his line the little lad seized it, and took the fish off the hook. 

“I caught my last trout with a worm,” said the old man, “aud then we 
put on a minnow: sure it was a minnow, Alf?” 

“Yes, gran’father, a real minnow ; but this is only a chuckle-headed chub.” 

“The varlet! Iet me fecl—let me feel,” added the old man, impatiently. 
He extended his thin, muscular hand, and the lad placed the fish in it. 

“A chub, sure enough—cat’s food! “We'll move on and try another quarter 
of an hour—trout are so hard to get.” 

“ Gran’father, it grows late, the sun is long down, and the evening grey. 
Mother will fret—you promised her you would be early home.” 

“ Not so, Alf, it can’t be getting grey yet-—we have been such a little time— 
so few fish! What did the church clock strike last? It can’t be sun- 
down yet.” 

The lad made some reply which we did not catch, and then ran towards 
us,—“‘ Will you tell me the time, please ?” 

“ Half-past eight.” 

The old man caught the words and repeated them,—‘ Ay, I remember, it 
grows a little grey at half-past eight.” 

“Ts your grandfather blind ?” 

“ He is quite blind,” answered the boy ; “he was once a great fisherman, 
and it amuses him still, so mother often sends me with him in the afternoons ; 
he takes such delight in it that he will never believe the night is at haud.” 

We had heard of the “blind angler!” and were uot a little pleased at the 
meeting. 

In a few minutes the old man warmed to a brother of the angle; he sat 
beside us on the stile, and talked of the past,—old age loves to recall “ the 
past,” whether painful or pleasant. He had been a fisher in his youth, a sailor 
in his manhood, and returned to his old haunts in the autumn of his days, 
incapacitated for active service by a severe wound in his knee. He “ whipped 
the river” with a “loving rod,” until a flash of lightning deprived nim of 
sight. ‘ More than ten years have passed,” said the old man, “ since I have 
seen sunlight or moonlight on the waters; never, never shall I see fin of fish 
again—never see the flutter or the rise! but I can feel them and hear them. 
When his mother cannot s the lad to stay with me, my little gran’daughter 
leads me to the bank, and while she chases butterflies and gathers flowers— 
sweet lamb !—I listen to the fish—I do indeed! I can tell the short quick 
turn of the bleak in the water; I know the heavy scud of the barbel in the 
deeps ; and what column of soldiers ever marched more closely than;the young 
eels in ee/-fare time? I know all the points and turns of the river so well— 
God bless it !-—that I say, lead me to such a turn, or under such a tree; aud 
if they tell me the hour, I know which way the shadows lie, and what sport I 
shall have. I can still teach a youngster how to fish for roach in winter, with 
paste and gentles, and in April with worms: many a roach have I ‘ticed to the 
top of the water, just by that old pollard yon : 

“T have told gran’father the pollard is gone,” interrupted the boy. __ 

“ Ay, ay, my lad, but not the roach,” said the blind man, turning his head 
quickly. “I could teach any youngster, sir, to make the best ground paste for 
roach and dace ; but he must have a small hook, a quick eye, and a nimble hand 





tocatch them. Angling comes by nature—it can be improved, but it’s a gift, a 
wonderful gift: it’s more soothing than all the "bacca that was ever grow'd in 


| Virginia. Lord, sir, I could love a Frenchman while I’m a This lad 
. Ith 


ought to 


here is not a bad lad, though somewhat of a scoffer at oneling. 
me it’s night 


make him eyes to the blind; but he doesn’t learn, sir; he 
when I know the sun shines.” 

“How ean you say so, gran’father ? I'm sure it’s all the same as night now; 
I conlda’t tell a bleak from a gudgeon by this light.” 

_“Nor by any other light,” said the old man reproachfully; “ when I was 
his age there wasn’t a fish in the stream, or a fly over it, but I knew—ay, as 
well as I did my Bible; and there is much in the knowledge of the things that 
God makes, to teach us God’s power—not only His power, but His love: and I 
think more of the beauty of His works, now that I cannot sce them, than ever 
I did when I had my blessed sight. But I should like to see the waters and 
the fish once more, and my little gran’child—the girl, 1 mean; 1 know this lad 
—a little rosy, curly-headed fat thing ; it’s his being so fat makes him so lazy.” 

The boy was as Jean and as lank as a fishing-rod ; he looked at us, and said 
with a smile,—‘ Mother says I was as fat as Annie when I was a baby; 
gran’father calls mother a slim, pale girl, and she has such a red face!” This 





pe ag aside, but it recalled to us the exquisite poem of “'The Blind Man's 
ride.” 

| "Phe old sailor had such a touching habit of sitting with his head thrown 
back, and those sightless eyes up-looking to the heavens, and his fingers clasped 
| round his rod,—it was quite a picture. 

| “My daughter does not tire of her old blind father,” he resumed, after a 
| pause, “‘nor indeed does her husband,—he is a good son to me; still I bless 
Gop and her Masesty I am no burden to them, except in the way of kind- 
ness—that is another blessing. My daughter will not let me go near the river 
without the boy, so I promise her, and keep my word; and the gentlemen who 
fish hereabout tell me of their sport, and I give them my advice, and some- 
times they buy my nets. And one will have me in the punt; but I soon 
weary of that—I like best my liberty of the stream—lI like to eat my dinner 
on the soft sweet grass, and to know that some of God's creatures, the wild 
winged birds of the air, will dine off the poor man’s crumbs.” 

We made some observation as to his having a devotional spirit; he answered 
that he ought to have: he had been shipwrecked once, and passed a night 
and part of a day on the deep floating on a spar. He then learnt what it 
was to be alone with God, but he had no rear; he knew in Whose care he 
was. This was said with a simplicity that was positively sublime, “I have 
received,” he said, while we walked with him towards his daughter's cottage, 
“T have received nothing but mercies and blessings all the days of my life ; 
yet 1 think I should have been happier if 1 could have looked on the blue 
waters and the bright fish to the last—1 think I should—they are so pleasant ! 
Aud yet—I can’t tell: I have such dreams about streams and fishes, that 
I wake up as refreshed as if I had been ten hours angling: surely that in 
itself is a mercy, though I shall never, never, in this world, see fin of fish 
again!” 

walt a mile or so from Park Place, and we arrive in sight of Tentey Baipar, 
a graceful stiucture of four arches, erected in 1787, and which will be inter- 











MASKS OF THE THAMES AND ies, 


esting to Art-lovers as containing two sculptured works—:nasks of the Thames 
and Isis—from the chisel of the Hon. Mrs. Damer;* they decorate the consoles 
of the central arch, exhibit talent of no common order, and are interesting as 
examples of that genius which adopted the most difficult of all the arts as the 
occupation and enjoyment of rank and wealth + This is not the only memory 
preserved at Henley, It was here that Shenstone wrote the familiar lines on 
nas, * Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 





* Anne Seymour Damer was a lady of noble descent. Her father, General Conway, 
was trother to the Marquis of Hertford; her mother the only daughter of the fourth 
Dake of Argyll; and she was cousin to Horace Walpole, who speaks enthusiastically of 
her cape person and mind. She was a real lover of her art—an art so seldom prac- 
tised by ladies ; and honestly earned a reputation her position In the great world might 
have gem her with less labour, had she not desired the Judgment of connoisseurs, as 
well as the of titled friends. Her husband, the eldest son of the first Lord Milton, 
destroyed himself after he had been married nine years: he died in debt, and his widow 
sought consolation in renewed Art-study, and travelled in Italy. Her father, the general, 
resided at Park Place—hence her cgntribution to the bridge. Walpole left her Straw- 
berry Hill for life. She died in 1828, in the eightieth year of her age. 

+ That toward the source of the river represents the Isis—a female head, round which 
water-plants are entwined; that on the other side is an aged male head, the Thames, 
crowned with bulrushes, and from whose flowing beard little fish poe ee Both heads 
are very boldly executed, and have been highly eulogised by Horace Walpole. 
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The inn—the Red Lion—is still there, but it has been long unoccupied ; it 
gives, however, unequivocal proofs that it was abundant in comforts — 
the days of its glory; its large rooms are now unfurnished; its snug an 
“cozy” chambers are without light and warmth; the stables and outhouses, 
the lofts and hen-roosts, are all empty; and those who visit the house because 
of the associations it awakens, and contrast its present loneliness with its 
former bustle and gaiety, may “sigh” that here a “ welcome” is no longer to 
be found: his lament will not be lessened, because in its successor he finds 
a grievous contrast in reference to all the good things of life of which an inn is 
proverbially productive. The town of Henley is happily situated, above and 


below the scenery is charming. A fine old church adds to its interest ; and | 


the bridge is one of the most beautiful of the many that span the noble river.* 
Henley is in Oxfordshir: ; but soon after leaving it we part from that 


| two rowers; when there are more than two rowers, the boats 


: . are provided 
with accommodation for a steerer. In length these boats range from about 
twelve to nearly seventy feet, and they are always very narrow, being so 
constructed that they simply provide sitting room for their crews; the oars 
are sustained by “rullocks” or “row-locks,” which project considerably from 
either side, and thus afford leverage for the rowers. As would be expected, 


| these fairy-like boats are built with the utmost care, the materials being usually 


the finest pine-wood, with fittings of mahogany. ‘They are so exceedingly 
light that a man may carry one of the smalier ones on his shoulder with ease ; 
and their draught is very small, yet, when in progress, the boat is, fore and 
aft, on a level with the water; where the rowers sit the gunwales have a slight 
elevation to prevent the flow of water, which sometimes passes over the other 
parts of the boat, that are accordingly protected by a covering of light oilskin. 
The rowers’ seats and the “stretchers,” or boards for their feet to rest against, 
alone occupy the open space allotted to them, which is, in fact, simply a kind of 


| trough. The rate at which an eight-oar boat progresses, if well pulled, is not 


less than twelve miles an hour. It is evidently a delicate operation to embark 
in one of these gossamer vessels, and to occupy it is always attended with 
some degree of danger, in consequence of the equilibrium of the boat being 
maintained entirely by the even balance of the oars. And yet accidents are 
of rare occurrence, while the light craft are taught to yield to the most 
energetic exertions of their matty crews, who exemplify, in high perfection, 
the practical application of the truly English adage, of “ A long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together.” It is a nervous thing even to look upon 
the voyager in one of these boats; for our own parts, we would as readily 
trust ourselves on the back of a wild horse on an Indian prairie; and we 


| marvel much that the cool self-possession of the “ boating-men” themselves 


| should so generally preserve them from casualties. 


But at Oxford, all the 
men and boys, and many of the women, learn to swim; there is always a charm 
in peril—danger is ever a pleasant excitement; and so it happens that these 
boats are in far more frequent request than such as cannot upset. 

The boat-race itself is indeed an animated and a brilliant spectacle: there 


| the island spirit of England shows itself after a most characteristic fashion— 


| its influence to the spectators of every class who crowd the river-sides. 


MENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


county and enter Buckinghamshire —on the north side of the river, that 
is to say, for on its southern banks we are still in Berkshire, and continue 
so to be until we have passed Windsor. As our boat rows us downward, 
we soon arrive in sight of FawLey Court: a summer-house, situated on a 
pretty island, attracts the eye as one of the graces of the Thames. It is built 
after a Greek model. Close to this is the village of Remenham, at the base 
of some high ground charmingly wooded. Fawley Court—its Grecian summer- 
house, that is to say, on the small island —is famous in the history of the Thames 
as the starting-point of the Regatta, which annually “ glorifies” the river, and 
assembles here a host of gay and happy lovers of water-sports. A few remarks 
on the racing-boats of the Thames, and the “ race,” cannot here be out of place. 

The most singular and the most peculiar of all the Thames boats, not 
excepting even the “punt,” is the racing-boat. ‘This boat is of various sizes, 
adapted either to a single rower, or to crews consisting of two, four, some- 


the enthusiasm of those who are actually engaged in the struggle extending 
At 
Oxford there are several races which take place according to a prescribed order 
of arrangement, during the spring and summer period of each academic year ; 
and here almost every college has its representative afloat. There are few 
more striking sights than that afforded by the long line of dashing boats 
gallantly manned, covering the classic stream, and rushing over its waters 


RACING-BOAT, 


between such a “run on the banks” as needs to be secu, and indeed to be 
shared in, to be adequately appreciated. The flash of the oars keeps time with 
the cheers of ardent and encouraging friends, who strive on land to emulate 
the speed of the swift skimmers of the waters; a victory achieved elicits still 


| louder acclamations; and each race concludes amidst mingled congratulations, 


| come. 


because of present success, and anticipations of future success in races yet to 
The number of the boats, and the comparative narrowness of the 
stream at Oxford, render it impossible for the competing crews to be arranged 
side by side; they consequently start and pull in a line a-head—the object of 
each crew being to fouch with their own boat the boat before them in the line. 
Such a “bump” leads to a change of places in the case of these two boats; 
aud thus the best boats-crew bump their way to the “head of the river,” 
where, if they can, they may hold their honourable and honoured position. 

The fine reaches of the Thames at Henley are yearly the scene of boat-races, 
open to all competitors, and-which afford an opportunity for every variety of 
racing-boat to show its own capabilities and the powers of its rowers. In 
these races the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge take a part, together 
with the “crack” boats of London, and with other worthy rivals from various 
parts of the country. The matches include races with eight, four, and two- 
oared boats; and there are also “ sculling-matches,” as those races are 
desiguated in which each boat is rowed by a single person. The incidents 
so familiar on the river banks at Oxford, at Henley are repeated on a still 


| more important scale—the very circumstances of the Henley races raising to 


the highest pitch the interest inseparable from them. The broad river here 


| allows the rival boats in every race to be placed alongside of each other ; and 


ISLAND, FAWLEY CotRr. 


times six, and frequently eight persons: the eight-oared boats being those 
which are employed in the more important races. The boats themselves 
vary in form, being sometimes sharp at both stem and stern, in which case 
they are denominated “wherries;” when they are built flat at the stern 
they are termed “cutters.” Wherries are now rarely built for more than 


® The ” , . 
The architect was a “ Mr. Hayward ;” he died before the work was even commenced, | 


but his designs and plans were adopted. His heart was evidently in his task, and the 
structure must be regarded as his monument. He had, it is said, frequently expressed 
2 ish that in the event of his death before its completion, he might be interred beneath 
p mtg | om, tas his desire was not responded to. He lies, however, in the church 
aw we on ° where there is a handsome tom!) to his memory. In this church, also, was 
he died hay nue’ Demeurten, famous in the early stages of the French Revolution; 
peak a —_ wurhood in 1*23, at the age of eighty-four, having lived through 
theas - entful periods that intervened between his exile and the restoration. Jn 

vurch-yard was buried Richard Jennings, “ the master-builder of St. Paul's.” 


thus, with even bows, they spring forth upon a career which not unfrequently 
closés upon them still being side by side, the winner having perhaps half his 
boat’s length in advance. : 
Still further down the stream, the same light racing-boats may be seen in 
active exercise, and particularly at the matches of the Thames watermen, and 
at the grand annual contest between the picked eight-oared boats’ crews of 
Oxford and Cambridge. This “ University boat-race” was first pulled, 
upwards of a quarter of a century back, at Henley, but now it is generally 
decided, like the watermen’s races, in the neighbourhood of Putney. On these 
occasions the Thames swarms with boats of every size and kind, nor is & 
flotilla of river steamers wanting to complete the aquatic picture, and to 
contribute to the scene the smoky attribute of London. A clear course 1s, 
however, kept for the racing-boats, each distinguished by a tiny flag a few 
inches in length at the bow; and, happily, notwithstanding the crowded 
condition of the river, the animation of the races is rarely overcast by the sad 


_ reflections arising from any serious mischance. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT : 
THE EXHIBITION IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 





Tue exhibition of the models offered in competition 
for this important national work has been continued 
throughout the month; the court appointed to de- 
termine the question of the prize works has been 
named,—and the judges have published their award. 
In the more detailed account of these models which 
we have promised our readers, it will be seen how 
far we agree with this award, and with the prin- 
ciples on which it has been made :—and, as intro- 
ductory to our remarks on the subject, it will be 
right that we should make a few observations on the 
constitution of the court itself. 

We said in our last number, that if Sir Benjamin 
Hall should be as successful in the composition of 
his tribunal for the trial of the sculpture models as 
he had been in the structure of the court which sat 
on the architectural designs, he would thereby re- 
move from himself a large share of the responsibi- 
lities which wait on such an award as this. We 
mean no impeachment of the honesty of his inten- 
tions in this respect, and certainly uo disrespect to 
any of the individuals whom he has brought toge- 
ther as judges, when we say, that as a body they 
scarcely fulfil the conditions of such a trust. Sir 
Benjamin Hall may have done the best he could in 
the matter ; and we have no difficulty in believing 
the rumour which asserts that he met with great 
difficulties in his attempts to organise a tribunal. 
The responsibility of adjudicating on the relative 
merits of such a body of Art as he has summoned 
into life, was very great,—and would be felt most, 
exactly in the quarters in which the qualifications 
demanded were most certainly to be found. It was 
the misfortune of the case, that the further the 
minister travelled for his selection from the field of 
the appropriate judicial knowledge, the further was 
he removing himself out of the range of those sensi- 
bilities which suggested the unwillingness to act 
judicially in such a case. The difficulty of consti- 
tuting a court on the best principles possible, may 
be admitted as some excuse to him for constituting 
it on the best principles he could; but it is not 
easy, as regards either the composition itself of this 
particular court, or the results to which it has 
come, to give Sir Benjamin Hall the full and unre- 
stricted benefit of such an excuse. An inspection 
of his commission leaves it impossible not to sup- 
pose that something more to the purpose might 
have been had by a minister anxiously in search of 
it. Personally, its members are above suspicion,— 
as, for the most part, they are far above a high 
average in point of general qualification; but it 
will, we think, be very strongly felt, that no men 
duly qualified guoad hoe could have made some of 
the selections for which these judges, and through 
them the Government, are responsible. Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall’s court of adjudication consists of six 
members,—and they qualify, it would appear, as 
follows. At the head of the list is Lord Lans- 
downe ;—and he, we suppose, is to be taken as 
representing the Cabinet in this commission. Now, 
that the Government should desire to have one of 
its own members taking part in decisions for which 
it has to incur so large a responsibility, is intelli- 
gible enough ; but such a principle of nomination 
is, it will be allowed, to begin with, something 
different from the principle of fitness. The ancient 
superstition which assigned the whole range of 
human knowledge to a minister of state is extinct, 
—along with the faith in the infallibility of princes, 
of which it made a part; and it is openly held in 
our day, that there may be possible commissions in 
which the opinion of a cabinetmaker shall be worth 
more than that of a cabinet minister. In the parti- 
cular case before us, however, the Government had 
the good fortune to find within the cabinet a quali- 
fied Art-commissioner ; and the only doubt sug- 
gested by Lord Lansdowne’s name in this connexion 
arises out of his advanced age and its accompanying 
infirmities,—raising a question as to whether he can 
have devoted to the duties of the commission such 
an amount of examination as the large body of 
models submitted, and the great interests at stake, 
demanded. The next name on the list is that of 
the Rev. H. H. Milman,—a gentleman well known 
for his varied and scholarly accomplishments, and 
who may be presumed to have made his way into 





this commission as dean of the cathedral in which 
the monument is to stand, and so, having official 
charge of the site. Here, again, it will be observed, 
the ground of nomination is something distinct from 
express qualification,—and the chapter which Dean 
Milman illustrates in the commission is not the 
chapter of Art. The dean is followed by the finan- 
cier :—and if the large sum of money offered for the 
Wellington Monument were the matter on which 
the influence of this commission had to operate, 
instead of the Art of which that money is to be the 
price, then we could understand the place of Lord 
Overstone in this commission. As it is, we fail to 
apprehend the speciality of his appointment,—unless, 
in virtue of some lingering relic of the old super- 
stition, it may be possible that his coronet is to 
be taken into account. The minister of state, the 
high church dignitary, and the ennobled financier, — 
three of the great aristocracies of the land,—having 
been thus duly inducted into the commission, it 
would seem as if a certain amount of ingenuity had 
been really exercised in keeping still aloof from the 
true ground of qualification ; and where the public 
will doubtless have been thinking it is high time 
the artist should at last appear, we have next, in 
his place, the soldier! Now, this strikes us as the 
strangest appointment of all. ‘The logic by which, 
we suppose, it is defended, is eminently strained 
and feeble,—the reason for it curiously remote ; 
while it is opposed by an inherent objection, which 
is significant enough to have silenced logic far more 
emphatic had it been forthcoming, and outweighed 
reasons greatly more direct. Of course, it is to be 
understood that our remarks, where they are those 
of objection, have no application to individuals, save 
in as far as these represent the principles in- 
volved, —and that we are discussing the compo- 
sition of a court for deciding on questions of 
Art merely on the ground of its professional merits. 
There is no offence, then, to General Cust in our 
stating why the last quarter in which we should, 
ourselves, have thought of recruiting for this Fine 
Art commission, would have been amongst those 
gallant men who bear her Majesty’s commission to 
wield the sword. That in an age of increasing 
civilisation the soldier should be somewhat behind 
the spirit of his age, is what, by the mere theory of 
his profession, should be expected. Founded, as 
it is, in that doctrine of physical force which is 
the strength of barbarous times, the moral lights 
that daily more and more show its essential rude- 
ness are scarcely likely to be received by him 
with the same readiness as by men of whose pur- 
suits they but reveal the dignity and the beauty. 
The mechanical and prescribed nature of his ser- 
vice drives him for self assertion into a conven- 
tional independence, which looks hourly more and 
more artificial in the improving philosophy of the 
time; while, in matters of taste, an original dif- 
ficulty has been created for him by that tinsel pomp 
and barbaric colouring which have been, from time 
immemorial, employed to hide the darker morals 
and embellish the ruder realities of his calling. In 
seasons of war, when these elements of impediment 
are all in active force—and perilous occupation and 
important results combine to give to that calling an 
air of dignity,—it is not to be expected that the 
soldier should disentangle the truths of progress 
from the old fictions which surround him, or discern 
the purer lights through the nearer false ones that 
once dazzled half the world, and still dazzle himself ; 
and in periods of peace—when he is a dweller amid 
the same humanities and a sharer in the same civi- 
lising influences as other men,—he has yet, as a con- 
sequence, to overtake his more fortunate brethren, 
to whom the circumstances of life have given a start 
before him in the race for their apprehension, and is 
impeded in the effort to do so by the glare of the 
lights yet in his eyes and the weight of the arms 
which still he carries. As we have said, then, we 
should have looked to hands otherwise trained than 
the soldier’s to hold the scales in which the interests | 
of a whole profession, not his own, were to be 
weighed. The moral of his presence in this com- 
mission, according to Sir Benjamin Hall, we sup- 
pose, is, that the monument in question being a 
monument to a soldier, a representative of the 
military profession was necessary to the complete- 
ness of the court which was to decide on its nature. 
To us, we confess, a fancy like this presents a stran 

confusion of ideas. On any point by which t 








Duke of Wellington could have illustrated Aimself 
in his life, his brothers in arms are, by virtue of 
their profession, necessarily the best judges after his 
death ; but the point involved in the Art-illustration 
of his greatness, is that in which, not only the pro- 
fessional instinct fails, but for which, as we have 
said, it in some measure incapacitates. The Duke 
himself was the most eminent soldier of them all ; 
but we would no more have called him into council 
on a question of high Art, because it proposed the 
apotheosis of a soldier, than he would himself have 
consulted an artist on the arrangements of a coming 
fight, because they were one day to yield the ele- 
ments of a picture. However, as we have said, for 
the purposes of this most delicate adjudication, the 
financier is followed by the soldier :—and the next 
following name in the commission is that of the Right 
Honourable W, E. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, represents the House of Commons; and 
there are a good many other men in the House of 
Commons who would have represented it very fitly 
on this occasion. But Mr. Gladstone possesses what 
Sir Benjamin Hall obviously considers the further 
Art-qualification of being a privy councillor, A 
gentleman without some sort of aristocratic decora- 
tion to his name, could scarcely have taken his 
place fitly, we suppose, on the same justice-seat with 
two lords, a cathedral dean, and a general. Of Mr. 
Gladstone, therefore, in this relation, we shall say 
nothing more, save that his figure helps still to hide 
the artist; who does, however, finally come in 
behind his back,—thrust in at the tail end of the 
commission, like an after-thought, in the persou of 
an architect, Mr. Cockerell, One halfpenny-worth 
of Art-bread to modify all this quantity of aristocratic 
sack !—In reference to this point of the matter, too, 
a curious effect is attempted :—but which, we think, 
must be considered as having failed. Mr. Cockerell’s 
name starts up amongst the names of these titled 
judges, only to disappear. ‘The artist comes into 
this commission like a dissolving view. ‘Though 
named in the document appointing the court, his 
signature is not attached to the conclusions at which 
it has arrived. But we are given distinctly to un- 
derstand, that its absence thence does not imply 
dissent on his part. It arises, doubtless, from thet 
professional sensibility which renders an artist un- 
willing to appear as umpire in a matter in which 
the interests of so many of his brother artists are 
concerned. We are bound to tell Mr. Cockerell, 
however, that he cannot thus shake off the respon- 
sibilities which he has assumed. He cannot enjoy 
at once the influence of a commissioner and the 
immunities of a non-commissioner. However 
cleverly he may contrive to jump through the com- 
mission at the moment of ublication, we see his 
legs under the table. “Mr. Cockerell,” say the 
commissioners, in their published report, “the only 
one of the appointed judges professioually connected 
with the arts—though, we have derived from him 
valuable assistance and information in the progress 
of the examination,—has declined taking a part in 
the ultimate decision.” How Mr. Cockerell, in 
“ the examination” of these works, can have rendered 
important assistance towards the decision, and yet 
taken no part in the decision, passes our apprehen- 
sion. If his advice had no influence on the judg- 
ment, then, it was not “valuable” advice to the 
judges,—and, if it had, then it was an element of 
the judgment. The fact is, since Mr, Cockerell 
consented to act under this commission, he must 
not shrink from his share in its awards. The sen- 
sibility that did not prevent his taking a part in its 
deliberations, comes too late when it serves him 
only to withdraw his name from the document 
which records their results. We shall take the 
liberty to read that name, amongst the others, at 
the foot of this report,—and give it a share in all 
these judgments, they good or bad. It will 
be seen, in the sequel, that,—with some strange 
exceptions,—these decisions, even where they do 
not command assent, in whole or in part, are yet 


| such as a body of judges need not hesitate to avow. 


Our readers have not to be told how seriously we 
have looked on the = 4 _— re ye ag be 
to perform; and they who, like us, to heart 
the interests of are would not fail to be ifected by 
many conflicting considerations as they gazed on this 
con ion of its creatures evoked by the spell of 
Sir Benjamin Hall. The first thing, as we have said, 
that struck the visitor to Westmiuster Hall, as, from 
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the upper floor, his eye glanced over their long array, 
was, the rich and beautiful show which they made, 
ranging down the grand old chamber, with the sun- 
shine passing through the dust of ages to touch 
variously their details, and light up their forms of 
bronze and marble into mimic life. Then, came a 
thought of pain for all the sum of toil and aspiration 
wasted here,—the ten disappointments that, under 
this competition, go to build up a single triamph,— 
the mass of Art recklessly squandered to yield an 
Art unit. We question greatly whether the touching 
sight of the talent here invested for which it is 
known that there is to be no possible return, will not 
lead to a reconsideration of the economics, as well as 
the moralities, of the practice of competition,—at 
least, on this unrestricted scale. There was a 
marked difference in the sentiment which attended 
a visit to the hall on or before the 10th of the 
month just passed. Up to that day, each work was 
itself a potential triumph. The sense of a great 
final heartsore which hovered indefinitely over all, 
was kept aloof, because each man’s contingent was 
plumed with his own hopes, and the contest had not 
yet selected its victims. After that day, the victor 
legend on nine pedestals left all the rest saddened by 
suggestions of shattered fortunes and perished hopes. 
There were models in the hall that could not have 
been executed at the cost of £1000, and the value of 
the labour and material bestowed upon the whole 
has been estimated at the large sum of £25,000; and 
this cold money calculation takes no account, as 
none can be taken, of the Art expended and the 
sickness of the soul incurred,—all idly, and in waste, 
since that which was desigued for a special purpose 
is, just in the degree in which it was well designed 
for that, useless for anything else. Much of this 
waste and suffering is even cruelly provoked, since 
it is incurred on the part of those who never at any 
moment had even the precarious set-off of a chance. 
In the general wreck of expectation which saddens 
Westminster Hall, one really knows not which to 
grieve over most,—the many evidences of unques- 
tionable power put forth to a single issue, and 
returned unremunerated on their owners’ hands, or 


“the labour taken from some more humble field on 


which it was productively employed to be rashly 
expended on an undertaking of which the candidate 
knows not the very language. Mistakes of all kinds 
there are amongst these models, generated under the 
hot temptation of £20,000. There are models that 
could not be duly executed for £20,000, even if the 
men who designed them could execute them at all,— 
models that the designers could not themselves carry 
out if they were paid twice the money, or any other 
sum,—and models that it would be national bank- 
ruptey to execute if they could be had for nothing. 
Turners rise into sculptors for the occasion, and 
send what, in reference to the object proposed, can 
count as little better than aberrations of the human 
intellect; journeymen modellers strike for immor- 
tality and £20,000, and contribute candidate works 
that do what in them lies to throw an air of ridicule 
over the whole affair. To the true artist, the pain 
of rejection must derive an added stiug from the fact 
of his being rejected in such company.—We repeat, 
this question of unlimited competition must, we 
think, undergo reconsideration. 

The next point by which the visitor to the models 
at Westminster Hall was probably struck, would be, 
the curious varieties of idea that present themselves 
as the appropriate treatment of a single theme:—and 
side by side with this point of observation would ob- 
trude another,—its exact opposite,—the monotonies 
and repetitions arising out of similarity of treatment. 
Now, these two circumstances, as regards their Art- 
significance, stand in very different categories :—and 
we cannot but observe, that the tone of the press in 
relation to this matter has not, we think, been such 
as was due to the gravity of the subject, and the 
claims of the artist. The strange notions that have 
found embodiment as monuments to the Duke of 
W ellington, and run through all the gamut of 
caprice, are so far,—even where they involve, as they 
often do, high talent,—substractions from the Art 
ideal ; the features of resemblance in the treatment 
by several hands of one identical subject, presenting 
very marked and prominent points, is almost a 
necessity of any treatment which should be true to 
the ideal of the subject at all. The varieties in 
question reside in the sculpture mind applied to the 





the resemblances in question reside in the | 


subject to which the sculpture mind must apply itself. 
That next January will show us much novelty, 
traceable to Westminster Hall, in the patterns of 
twelfth cakes,—that one man commemorates the 
Duke monumentally bya system of corkscrews,—that 
a second offers as his monument an undeniable 
cabinet of ricoco, a third makes him the leading 
figure on an unquestionable pendu/e, a fourth suggests 
a wine cooler or a footpan to keep his memory in, 
and a fifth celebrates him sculpturally by a figure of 
a flying Fame coming out of his cocked hat,—are 
among the eccentricities which may well call down 
and justify the flippancies of criticism ; but that the 
duke, who was both soldier and statesman, and in 
each character reached the highest place, should be 
presented by more sculptors than one between Peace 
aud War, seems an obvious illustration of a leading 
peculiarity in the subject to be commemorated,— 
whose obviousness does not preclude all such varieties 
of application as genius has at its command. From 
no single seulptor to whom this work might have been 
entrusted alone, would this sculpture incident have 
seemed other than a natural and expressive phrase 
of the theme; and why, then, should it be liable to 
the charge of triteness because employed by three or 
more sculptors, working, to the same end, singly and 
apart? The suggestion, not inherent in the work 
itself, arises only from the fact of the variety of 
works which coutain it being seen together.—So, 
with our ancient friend the British lion. That 
stately and intensely respectable animal certainly 
does perform an amount of work in this exhibition 
which lays him open to the pleasantries of the critic. 
So multiplied were his repetitions on the models in 
Westminster Hall, that if the commissioners who 
had to decide on these were, indeed, ‘* Daniels come 
to judgment,” they found themselves appropriately 
in a “den of lions.” The effect—to those whom the 
gravity of the subject did not make grave—was 
ludicrous enough in the combination ; but on any 
single one of all the works here displayed, the critic 
would certainly not have been at all startled to find 
the British lion crouching by the great Duke’s side, 
or watching monumentally at his tomb. 

We think it possible that Sir Benjamin Hall 
may, for his own individual part, have derived one 
especial moral from an examination of these models, 
created at his summons, and furnished to his own 
conditions :—a conviction, viz., that the site appro- 
priated to the monument is not the best which he 
might have commanded. Our readers will remem- 
ber, that, so far as we are concerned, we did not 
wait for the models to arrive at that conviction ; 
but certainly, a sight of them goes far to fortify our 
already expressed opinions on the subject. Besides the 
essential objection which forbids generally the pagan 
practice of hero-worship in our Christian churches, 
and cannot give that hearty acquiescence which the 
monument demands to the illustration of human glory 
in those solemn areas beneath whose awful shadow all 
earthly dignities are supposed to find a common 
level,—there is no doubt that the sculptor’s diffi- 
culties have been increased by the particular archi- 
tecture presented in St. Paul’s. It is true, that it 
is the office of genius, and the attribute of the 
highest, to reconcile all difficulties to itself,—to 
mould to its purpose incidents the most adverse,— 
to turn by its own harmonising spell even contradic- 
tion into commodity. All the great aims of Art 
are difficult to reach :—or, rather, we should say, 
perhaps, that they are not difficult to the great 
artist, and are impossible to all others. The diffi- 
culty is a test of the greatness. A whole class of 
works, however, amongst these models, pass at once 
Gut of judicial view as candidates for this Art prize, 
though some of these are among the most remark- 
able in the exhibition, by reason of their utter 
inapplicability to the peculiarities of the spot which 
they propose to occupy. ‘This is so elementary a 
mistake in meaning, that it is really surprising to 
find it in combination with so much skill in per- 
formance. It has been decreed, by Sir Benjamin 
the Ruler, that the national monument to the Duke 
of Wellington shall stand in St. Paul’s Cathedral,— 
under an open arch,—and ¢hat, not a terminal arch, 
nor an arch independent, but one of a system of 
arches, all open like itself, and from which it has 
no character of distinction. With these accidents 
it is the sculptor’s business to make his work com- 
pose,—at once giving and taking character where it 
stands,—conforming to all that is without itself, 


while it makes due assertion of its own individuality, 
It must speak the language of the locality assigned 
it, but for the utterance of a thought which is its 
own,—and where it borrows an architectural sup- 
port, it should return a sculpture grace. This is 
the true architectonic principle, as applied by the 
highest Art. Bunt what shall be thought of the 
Art which assumes to supplement the idea that it 
finds, by repeating it? The two cardinal terms of 
the local proposition in this case are,—a temple 
and an arch. Would any reader of ours, applying 
the most elementary form of reasoning to Art, 
expect to have the Duke’s monument offered in the 
form of a temple, to stand within this temple,—or of 
an arch, to stand beneath this arch? The temple and 
the arch being the things already expressly furnished 
to the sculptor’s hand, might not one be prepared to 
find him going in search of any other thing for their 
illustration (to his ee ee end) rather than these 
very things themselves ?—There is another mistake, 
also implying defective thought, though in nothing 
like a degree so damnatory, which has disabled, for 
this particular object, more than one work that, for 
another, would have been, as regards both design 
and execution, amongst the finest in the exhibition. 
In this latter class of cases, the disability derives 
from a disregard, in part of the demands of the 
locality assigned, and in part of those of the pur- 
pose to be served. In some of them, the Art 
would be irreproachable if the ssthetic were suffi- 
cient. Their fault is, that they are lyrical, rather 
than monumental. They suit the triumph any- 
where else than by the side of the tomb which has 
triumphed over it. Their beauty is composed of 
such exulting sculpture phrases, and they build up 
into such Art pans, as might well adorn some 
other place and occasion, but are unbecoming the 
shadow of the cloister and the solemnities of the 
sepulchre. A people that dauces at the funerals of 
its chiefs might plant trophies of such a character 
above their graves. In Christian lands, the Muse 
who sits by the mausoleum is a mourner. The 
place is holy,—aud her sandals are off her feet. 
The full song of human triumph cannot be poured 
over the Christian’s grave,—and this is one reason 
why the cathedral is not a fitting place for the re- 
cords of victory.—The sculptor who forgets these 
things is not master of the spiritualities of his art. 

We caunot, however, leave this part of our sub- 
ject without observing, that, in reference to this 
| important, and as we think essential, question of 
adaptability, the commissioners seem to have adopted 
a strange, and scarcely intelligible, reading of their 
duties. ‘We have not,” they say, in the report 
which conveys their award, “ considered ourselves 
bound to take into exclusive consideration the pecu- 
liar fitness and adaptation to that spot in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral which appears to be in contemplation for 
the erection of the proposed monument :—which 
consideration might possibly have led to some dif- 
Serence in the selection.” Now, the terms of this 
document are throughout singularly vague and in- 
conclusive,—but here they become more indefinite 
and unsatisfactory than ever. The question is, what 
value is to be assigned to the word “ exclusive” in 
this clause,—and the result of any such inquiry 
seems to be, that the clause must be read without it. 
In its ordinary sense, the word is here without a 
reasonable meaning; because, to suppose that. a 
work which recognised the characters of the locality 
should therefore alone be admitted as the national 
monument,—or to a prize in respect thereof,—in 
spite of any poverties of Art which it might exhibit, 
is a proposition simply so absurd, that the judges 
can scarcely have intended to waste their time in its 
rejection. Any other needless negative might just 
as well have done its no duty amongst the grounds 
of their award. If the word be either left out of 
the clause as redundant, or have assigned to it there 
the meaning which remains,—if they did not take 
fitness into account at all, or, taking it into account, 
did not give it the force of excluding any work, 
whatever its properties in other respects, which was 
unsuited to the place,—then, their decisions will be 
received with great distrust by the art and by the 
country. The words which we have printed in 
italics, above, are highly unsatisfactory. If the 
judges, as they would seem to suggest, have given & 
prize to some clever work, which, nevertheless, was 
not a clever Wellington monument to stand under & 
_ particular arch in St. Paul’s Cathedral,—then, they 
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have given it for a cleverness essentially different 
from that which the competition challenged. Sir 
Benjamin Hall has asked them one question, and 
they have auswered another. No amount of merit 
could be entitled to one of these prizes which was 
not merit suited to the place appointed for this 
national memorial. 

To return, however, from this digression. For 
the reasons which we have stated above, and for 
reasons kindred to them, a process of judicial elimi- 
nation, with regard to this competition, is constantly 
continued, which began early with reasons yet more 
obvious and emphatic. Numbers of models are 
gradually swept out of the field of adjudication ; 
and the task of selection, which seemed hopeless at 
first view, is brought in the end within reasonable 
limits. In fact, that which will most of all strike 
the student of these models is, the remarkable 
absence of thought which they so generally betray, 
in obvious combination with qualities which thought 
should direct to immortal issues. All sculpture 
graces are here in abundance, save the crowning 
sculpture grace. Measured either by the number 
of works contributed, or by the talent invested in 
them, the whole result is far below what might be 
expected. With an exhibition of faculties that 
justify the largest amount of aspiration, there is 
scarcely a token here of inspiration. Figures of 
unquestionable value in themselves, yield no large 
product. Amid a host of technical excellences, 
there are few revelations of genius. The consum- 
mate hand has wrought again and again, without 
the sanction of the informing mind,—and s0, 
wrought in vain, so far as any high Art purpose is 
concerned. Executive power—as the minister, too, 
of a fanciful fertility—is often apparent; but 
rarely as the exponent of the ¢rue creative. One 
satisfactory circumstance there is, in connexion with 
this part of the subject :—Sir Benjamin Hall will 
have learned from these models, what he would not 
take on our assurance, and that of others,—that he 
need not, in future, go abroad for any sculpture 
Art which the government may need. He will 
now know, that the best of its kind is to be had at 
home. This is the second time within a few years 
that the schools may be said to have measured 
themselves against each other,—and the result has 
been in each case the same. There need be no 
doubt, in future, that England holds the first place 
in the European sculpture system. Inferior to none 
in the technicalities of the art, her school shows 
itself superior to all in the spiritualities. When 
we speak of schools, it will, of course, be under- 
stood, as we have said elsewhere, that we are speak- 
ing of the general practice and average expression 
in each, and leaving out the great exceptions in all. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece (fancy a contest with Greece 
for the prize of sculpture!) and America, are un- 
derstood to have contributed to this competition. 
From the ranks of our own sculptors some of the 
best names are absent,—and others of the schools, 
also, are probably not here represented by their 
whole force. Taking this, then, as an even trial of 
strength, the result should be, to relieve the foreign 
sculptor from future contest for our national works 
of Art. That our own numerical share in these 
models far exceeds that of the foreigner, introduces 
no difference into the conditions of the problem ; 
because the trial of strength is, of course, between 
the best,—and the worst are such as are no strength 
to any school, but are not weakness only because 
Art cannot be discredited by the imbecilities of 
those who usurp her name. In all that relates, 
then, to the sound canon and serious practice of 
sculpture, the English school asserts her unques- 
tionable superiority in this gathering of European 
and Transatlantic schools. That part of the present 
sorrow and disappointment which has to slink back, 
out of this competition, into continental homes, made 
sadder and poorer by the competition, may henceforth, 
we submit, be spared ow occasions of the kind. 

The question of allegory as a sculpture resource 
has had one more trial, on a large scale, in this 
exhibition; out of which it comes with some modi- 
fication of the dogma that would exclude it alto- 
gether. The enmity which it meets has arisen out 
of that abuse of its nature which employed it as a 


sculpture end, instead of a sculpture means, and has | 


been nourished by the absurd puerilities and conceits 
that up to a recent period were offered in its name 


as final Art-expressions. For ourselves, we have 
little doubt, that allegory should be employed only 
to do that which cannot be done without it, and 
that the sculptor who may remain on the ground of 
the ideal, free to choose his own theme, will do well 
to select such as can dispense with its services. His 
art has far more spiritual inte than this; 
but their language, as we think will be seen, may be 
too transcendental to meet all occasions, ‘The prac- 
tice of allegory is apt to fall into two extremes,— 
both fatal to high and expressive Art. Either it 
narrows into convention, in which case the symbol 
ultimately supersedes the sentiment ; or it expands 
into vagueness, and affects to do what no sculpture 
can do, and what it would be a thousand pities if 
sculpture could. The first of these issues to the use 
of allegory is the least distressing, because, even 
where it dispenses with Art, it at least gives us some- 
thing that we can understand. If Venus be known 
by her doves, then, he who cannot model a Venus, 
can at any rate put the doves beside the female 
figure which he does model, and we know that he 
means it for a Venus. ‘The opposite error—in 
examples of which this exhibition abounds—leaves 
us at the mercy of an exposition to be sought else- 
where. Qualities aud abstractions of all kinds are 
undertaken to be embodied in marble; but what the 
oe quality or other abstraction intended, is 

nown ouly by the label that supplements it. Figures 
are offered to us as something in particular, which 
being as like anything else in general, are very 
properly iuseribed with their names. Groups are 
said to be doing something specific, which, but for 
the authority of the written document that asserts 
it, we should say certainly are doing no such thing. 
If the great work of sculpture be that which pro- 
claims its own intentions in its own unaided i 
guage,—every sculpture detail, as in a perfect lyric, 
being a phrase contributing to the general meaning, 
—what shall be thought of more than one work in 
this exhibition which needs the whole of 
literary dissertation given to it on its stal,— 
and scarcely repays the service of explanation which 
the document renders by being itself, in return, a 
true explanation of the document. Some of these 
labels look like treatises, and occupy nearly as much 
paper for the description of the sculpture figures to 
which they relate as these might be wrapped in. 
The art is a dead art that so writes its meanings. 
Among the personations that people the hall, we 
have, Prosperity, Strength, Order, Civil Virtue, 
Justice, Temperance, Prudence, Decision, Constancy, 
Valour, Protective Force, Power, Truth, Duty, Hon- 
our, Energy, Loyalty, Law, Anarchy, Military 
Genius, Wisdom, Legislation, Diplomacy, Science, 
Despotism, Military Service, Veneration, and In- 
dustry. Of these, some have the symbol,—as 
Justice, the balance, and Strength, the sword; but 
where they have not, the figures might, in many 
cases, be shuffled together and stand for one another. 
The figure of ‘Temperance that might serve as well 
for a figure of Prudence, and the figure of Valour 
that might change places with that of Military 
Genius, are not necessarily the one or the other,— 
and not, therefore, the Temperance or the Valour of 
any true Art-poetry. 

But whilst it is amongst the responsibilities of 
the artist who has the selection of his own theme 
to choose only such as his art will express in its 
highest language, there are more classes than one of 
subject constantly appealing to him for illustration 
which cannot, as we have said, be transcendentally 
rendered, and which need the help of allegory. Of 
these is, the monumental,—and the historical-monu- 
mental in especial. It would seem as if the sculptor, 
whenever he leaves the ground of the sentimental 
and ideal, and comes upon the field of narrative, 
were driven to allegory as a means of expression, 
because of the character of summary and conden- 
sation which his work must often bear. From time 
immemorial, even the private monumental has re- 
sorted to types and figures for its utterances, which 
have been fatal to originality in this prolific and | 
affecting field of sculpture. The sorrow that haunts 
all the churchyards of the land in one essential and 
unchanging form, not unnaturally grew uniform 
and conventional in the methods of its mourning,— 
and so, took to symbol. But genius is equal to 
reconciling the feelings which are eternal, for the 
grief that is immutable, with such varieties of ex- 
pression as shall reclaim it from the tendency to be 





a copyist; and in its hands—as has been seen in 
some recent examples—the old symbolic figures are 
capable < hag apes into something different, iu 
virtue of t p poetry and that reside in 
the subject,—the sorrow that — in the young 
and pain in the old, but essential sorrow in all. 
It is somewhat different beside the tomb at which a 
people sits as mourner, The national sorrow is 
eminently epic and attitudinal. Political mourning 
is an affair of posture and of costume, rather than 
of tears. If Art affects the allegorical beside the 
grave of private love, where she may expatiate, she 
needs it by the tomb of the hero of a hundred fights 
and the leader of a hundred debates, where she must 
condense. The history that must be written in a 
page, must use cipher. All that is demanded in the 
matter, is, that the allegory shall be precise,—clear 
in its meanings, and familiar in its language. Where 
allegory is more than a mere subsidiary, it must 
justify its use by the comprehensiveness of its appli- 
cation ;—and everywhere, whether subsidiary or not, 
the one condition of its acceptance not to be com- 
promised, is, that it shall speak in terms which those 
to whom it addresses itself can understand. 

In casting our eyes round the models in West- 
minster Hall, we come at once upon a work which 
may serve as an illustration of what we have said. 
This work was numbered 35 in the exhibition, and 
represents as its leading theme the Estates of the 
Realm mourning for the great Duke. Here, of 
coursé, is a summary expression for the national 
pride and national regret, if it can be rendered 
monumentally :—but how are the Estates to be pre- 
sented? The Queen offers no difficulty. She is 
an Estate in herself, and appears in her own person. 
The Lords and the Commons are severally corpor- 
ations, and must appear symbolically if they appear 
at all. But the symbols which present themselves are 
at once familiar and dignified,—and lend themselves 
well to monumental composition. ‘The Lords appear 
in the person of their Changellor,—who, by the con- 
stitutional, and perfectly understood, theory, does 
embody in his person the collective dignity aud 
prerogative of their house :—and the Commons are 
similarly impersonated, in their own house and here, 
by their Speaker, Here, then, we have allegory 
doing its work in language so direct that it is scarcely 
allegorical, and so comprehensive that it sweeps into 
its purview the whole figure of the national lament. 
The fact of the Duke’s double figure as warrior and 
statesman is even suggested in this union of the 
Estates ;—to be marked more emphatically by the 
figures of Peace and War uniting in the tribute to 
his memory. Peace and War as personations belong, 
of conrse, to the classic idea; but they are, neverthe- 
less, of that class of accepted allegorical figures 
which are generally understood,—and so obviously 
carry on the idea here, that they unmistakeably 
express themselves. Thus, in a few grand epic 
phrases the entire subject is expressed :—the Duke's 
fame divided into its two several parts, and a 
nation, for its double sake, in the attitude of mourn- 
ers at his tomb. The breadth of scope is obtained 
by the utmost simplicity of character; and the 
unity of the thought leaves out no part of the sub- 
ject which was necessary to its fulness. Amid 
things of far ter show and —— a work 
like this, which effects its object by means 80 sculp- 
turally direct, was very likely to be overlooked by 
the crowd; but should not have _ so by 4 com- 

nt judges, were it only on the nd of its 
Peedelling.” The Chancellor and the Speaker, with 
Peace and War, form the fi at the four angles 
of the pedestal. Raised, in a centre, above the 
figures of the Chancellor and the Speaker, so as to 
bring the three Estates in front, sits the Queen ; 
and her raised arm carries on the eye, and the 
thought, to the Duke, standing monumentally on 
the summit of a low pillar which rises out of the 
centre of the pedestal. The back and the front sides 
of the pedestal show in bas-relief the first and last 
fights of the hero,—Assaye and Waterloo: and the 
sides are enriched with shields, coronets, and cornu- 
copias. The varieties of costume have grown into 
rich sculpture incidents in the modeller’s hands :— aad 
these fine figures, all detached, and carried out on 
the great scale ultimately intended, would make a 
noble, and beautiful monument beneath the arch 
in St. Paul’s. This work is understood to be from 
the chisel of Mr. Baily, the Royal Academician : 
and avother work (32) is attributed to the same 
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sculptor, in which allegory is employed in a manner 
more recoudite, and expressed in a composition of 
more rich and elaborate a. Throughout this 
composition, also, the double character of the Duke 
is enforced. Around the base of the monument, 
through the marble waves of that allegorical sea 
which represents at ouce the seat and the symbol of 
British empire, sweeps the car of Britaonia, attended 
by the sea deities, in a procession that no other 
sculptor, since Flaxman, could have modelled. ‘The 
idea, of course, is, to picture the foundations of that 
power for whose maintenance the life of the hero 
was spent in the field and in the senate. Then, the 
peace that he purchased with the battles that he 
fought is allegorically expressed above. Round the 
rock-pedestal that rises out of the sea are grouped, 
in an ascending arrangement which likewise carries 
up the eye to the crowning statue of the great 
Duke, a series of figures, in whose action Peace is 
made to proclaim to Europe, that, through the 
victories of her hero, Britannia is still triumphant. 
‘The base of this monument wants greater breadth ; 
and would doubtless have it, if carried out on the 
great scale, which the limitations of size for the 
models forbade, It has not the epic and monu- 
mental severity of the group which we have first 
described ; but as a piece of modelling, it unques- 
tionably excels every other work in the exhibition. 

These two models, and almost every other of 
mark in this collection, contribute to the proof that, 
without the help of allegory little can be done in this 
matter. Those of our readers who think otherwise 
we refer to No. 81;—in which there is a fine and 
satisfactory contempt of the ideal. Here, the na- 
tional monument is reduced to portraiture, and 
divided in equal halves between two celebrities,—the 
Duke of Wellington aud his horse Copenhagen, It 
is not easy to say which the artist who deals thus in 
facts considers the leading fact, the chief or the 
charger. The duke is on foot, and so is the horse; 
and the one stands beside the other: that is all.—Or, 
our readers may look st No. 31; in which, so far 
as we understand it (because in this and some other 
instances we are not exactly sure of our readings), 
the substance of the work is fact, and the accessories 
only are allegorical. The effect of the two styles, 
mixed up in this proportion, is, as if a man should 
build himself a Grecian house, and put a Gothic 
knocker on the door. There is some little confusion 
even in the facts. The duke lies, as it seems to us, 
in his clothes, on a couch spread on his funeral car, 
and is being wheeled, as we suppose, to his grave, on 
castors. ‘The allegory comes in with the castors, 
which are British lious:—and more quaint and con- 
ceited-looking little lions there are not in all West- 
minster Hall. Britannia is by their side, as a 
walking mourner, There is a bas-relief on the panel 
of the car, but we have not been able to read it. 
The only thing in it that we can distinctly make out 
is a very excellent piece of matter-of-fact. The Duke 
of Wellington is riding on horseback throngh the sea, 
and holding his sword well up to prevent its getting 
wet.—No. 30 is also distinguished by its simplicity. 
Her Majesty the Queen rests her arm upon a tomb, 
and bears a shield embossed with a medallion of the 
duke. The elegiac intention is conveyed by the 
extremely lachrymose aspect of the Queen, and that 
of a small lion who reflects her grief, and looks in- 
tensely demure, proper, and ridiculous.—Again we 
say, let there be an end of unlimited competition, 
which mocks the carnestness of a nation with things 
like these. 

The model No. 66 is understood to be the joint 
work of Messrs. Durham and Lawlor. It is uot in 
the published list of prize works chosen by the 
judges,—but we find it in ours. It is too much 
broken into groups for epic treatment; but the 
groups are all well designed, and very ably modelled, 
and the whole looks massive and monumental. 
the leading group,—which is another version, less 
obviously treated, of the double character,—Welling- 
ton is in the act of surrendering the sword to Justice 
which is needed no longer for war. Two other 
groups may be said to keep the same moral. In 
one, Victory is shown as the result of Valour,—in the 
other, as the result of Wisdom. Attendant genii on 
either side bear crowns such as the earth yields, and 
such as the heavens reserve. The eye comes to the 
repose and —— of this work again and again, 
when wearied with the clever multiplicity in so many 
places round it.—There are also two models of 
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remarkable ability, Nos. 57 and 60,—or, rather, 
they should be spoken of as one, for they are the 
same design with variations,—by Mr. Bell; of whom, 
too, no notice is taken by the commissioners. The 
principal objection which we have to these works is, 
their massive character, and the solid way in which 
they would fill up the assigned arch; but the 
modelling is of great excellence. The design is 
sepulchral, and so far appropriate to a cathedral for 
locality ; and the front of the sepulchre has the figure 
of Wellington reversing his baton in sign of peace:— 
thus presenting him, as most other models here 
naturally do, at the Janus point, between figures of 
War on the one side and Peace on the other. These 
figures form the principal group, and are composed 
in a pyramid. On a lower base are six figures, 
forming also pyramids, back and front. In the front 
central niche is History recording, and in the back 
Britannia mourning. There are other figures on the 
angles, different in the different models. The works 
are not very easy to describe; but it is, at any rate, 
incredible how these should have escaped the eyes of 
the judges when certain of the prizes were given 
away. 

The judges have given the first prize, of £700, to 
Mr. W. Calder Marshall, for a work which is de- 
signed by him to be erected in bronze:—and about 
whose place in this award there will most certainly 
be differences of opinion, though it is a work of 
talent beyond doubt. We had ourselves marked it 
for a prize,—but will not say where, further than that 
it was not where we find it in this judicial report. 
The design is the accustomed one,—Wellington be- 
tween Peace and War. ‘The pedestal on which the 
Duke stands is supported at the angles by figures 
representing Wisdom, Valour, Duty, and Peace. 
Here, then, we have ¢wo figures of Peace:—Peace in 
the first place, and Peace in the second,—Peace as a 
subordinate, and Peace as a result. ‘This is a fault 
in construction. On one side of the pedestal, a 
mother, with a child in her arms, finding the dead 
body of her husband, indicates the horrors of war ; 
on the other, Commerce and Agriculture triumphant 
symbolise the blessings of peace. ‘There are bas- 
reliefs representing the siege of Badajoz, and the 
Duke receiving the thanks of the House of Commons; 
and, on the base are the battles of Assaye and 
Waterloo. It is proposed by the sculptor that 
statues representing the Grenadier Guards, the Life 
Guards, the artillery, and the infantry shall be 
placed at the angles supporting the arch under 
which the monument is to stand:—and the model 
which Mr. Marshall originally sent in included a 
segment of the cathedral arch, showing these figures. 
But this addition enlarged the dimensions beyond 
the limits permitted by specification ; and, under the 
strict application of Sir Benjamin Hall’s own rule, 
the sculptor was, we believe, required either to with- 
draw his model as an infringement, or to sacrifice 
that part of his design which made it so. The por- 
tion abandoned is an important feature in the effect, 
and we hear it talked of now as a constituent of the 
design to which the judges have given their first 
prize. If they have taken the arch and its figures 
into account, and have permitted to Mr. Marshall 
the benefit of this forfeited portion of his plan, then 
they have directly contravened the expressed inten- 
tions of the First Commissioner of Public Works, 
and mistaken their trust in a far more serious sense 
than that to which we before alluded. If it be so, 
it will be necessary that the sculptors who were 
candidates shall bestir themselves at once in the 
matter, and that the award, so far as regards the first 
prize of £700, shall be re-opened. ‘The matter is 
serious, and affects the good faith of the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

If the public verdict be worth anything in a matter 
like this, there should be much Art-virtue in a work 
which was numbered 36 in this exhibition, and con- 
tributed by Mr: Edgar G. Papworth. The judges 
are of the opinion of the public,—and have awarded to 
it their third prize,of £300; and we are of the opinion 
of the judges,—with something of a difference. It is 
probable, that if the distribution of these awards had 
rested with us, we should have assigned to this 
model pretty nearly the place which it now occupies 
with reference to the exhibition generally:—with 
reference to the works only which are actually 
chosen as prizes, we should have placed it better. 
The character is eminently solemn and sepulchral, 
and the sepulchral view is expressed with great 





poetic beauty. Working for a church and for 
a tomb, the sculptor has kept conscientiously in 
view the dread Presences in which he wrought— 
Death and Religion,—and made his art the minister 
to both. No passages of triumph disturb the awful 
shadows of the place,—no sculpture phrases affect to 
evade the authority of the great destroyer. The 
body to death, and the great memory to fame,—is the 
moral here written, in characters distinct aud beau- 
tiful, by Art. By the grave to which the mortal 
that has “ passed away” is solemnly committed, the 
rescued Immortality is handed over to the keeping 
of History. No better test could be afforded of the 
value of the thought here embodied, than the way in 
which the mind was affected by the sense of monu- 
mental fitness when it came suddenly on this work 
from some of the /ouder ones, so to speak, that pre- 
ceded it up the long sculpture aisles. The silence 
of the grave was at once felt to be here,—but out of 
it “a still small voice” speaking clearly to posterity. 
Here, is thought,—thought solemn, poetic, and un- 
borrowed,—and allegory speaking a language at once 
sweet, subdued, and majestic. ‘The design is as 
follows.—On the summit of a lofty mausoleum 
stands the figure of the great Duke, with his robe 
gathered round his breast. Two figures, male and 
female, are grouped reclining at his feet ; and may be 
considered as representing the genius of War, and 
that of Peace. The Duke’s sword-poiut reversed, and 
resting on the ground, may be taken to indicate 
that period in his life in which he is passing from 
the first to the last; while, amid the other touching 
morals of the work, it is felt also as faintly 
shadowing out that final rest from his labours of 
which this monument is the record. By the tall 
bronze gates of the mausoleum, which are imitated 
from the famous Ghiberti gates, at Florence, and 
intended to be covered in all their panels with the 
sculptured events of the Duke’s life, stands the 
Angel of the Grave—calm, serene, and beautiful. 
Her finger is on her lip, to indicate the eternal 
silence,—and her outstretched hand is closing the 
gates for ever aguinst the world. ‘Through the 
narrow opening is seen the marble sarcophagus of 
the Duke ; and opposite to the angel, the lion of 
England sits watching by his tomb. At the back of 
the monument History—a finely-modelled figure— 
has taken up her office where it properly begins, and 
commences the keeping of the great record whose 
incidents have just been closed on the other side. 
We wish any of our readers who may have seen it 
could help us to some solution of a very remarkable 
model in this collection kuown as “'The Star Monu- 
ment,”—but which we, ourselves, have already 
alluded to as “The Corkscrew Monument.” Ours is 
the better name; because the star is uo part of the 
design, and the corkscrews are its leading feature. 
The Duke stands on a large screw, which climbs out 
of the centre of a pedestal supported on eight smaller 
screws,—and the pedestal has a circular battlemented 
edge, mounted with cannon. There are figures of 
Peace and Justice, and some other things; but all 
else is subsidiary to the corkscrews. Now, this work 
has given us great mental trouble, in the attempt to 
master the intention that underlies it. Whatever 
may be said for or against allegory, we question if 
sculpture can be canonically treated as a conundrum. 
We do not like to give it up, however; and have 
wondered whether the author of this mystification 
could possibly mean to indicate that Wellington had 
uncorked bottled fame wherever he found it, and 
drunk off all the wine of glory at the cannon’s 
mouth. The fact that the greater number of the 
Duke’s victories were achieved in a wine-growing 
country, favours this solution. Still, we cannot feel 
quite certain that we have here done the work of 
(Edipus. ie 
The judges have awarded the second prize in this 
competition (£500) to No. 56, the work of Mr. W. F. 
Woodington. Now, this group, according to our 
judgment, has many great artistic qualities of its 
own, and many properties which rob it of essential 
fitness for this particular purpose. The Duke is 
seated aloft in a chair, in an attitude of meditation, 
reviewing to himself, as it should seem, the events 
of his life; and at the angles of his tomb are seated, 
severally, impersonations of the virtues which the 
sculptor conceives to have been its guidiug spirits. 
These are, Energy, Decision, Devotion, and Order. 
Now, as a variety in treatment, after that monotony 
of treatment which, as we have already said, must be 
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a consequence of excellence itself, we dare say the, 
judges were not sorry to come on this model ;. but, 
that it would have been taken as satisfying the con-. 
ditions of a Wellington monument if it had been 
presented alone, we cannot persuade ourselves. In 
the first place, it sinks all notice of the Duke's, mili- 
tary character,—which ‘searcely becomes the record 
of a great soldier; and in the second place, the treat-. 
ment is philosophic, not religious,—and in so far, leas 
suited to a church. The air and-attitude of the Duke 
are those of an ancient sage. ‘Then, the four virtues 
attributed are really essences far too subtle for im- 
personation ; and it is quite certain that no visitor 
could name the figures but for the gilt letters that 
direct him. | Equally certain is it, that some of them 
might change places, without rendering it necessary to 
shift these letters. Noble shapes, beyond doubt, they 
are,—greatly conceived, and~ beautifully. executed ; 
and the work has the one grand Art-grace of sim- 
plicity. But the whole monament is an abstraction, 
and has no moral to suggest and no story to tell.— 
It seems, however, to have inspired the judges with 
a taste for the abstract; for their fourth prize, £200, 
is given to a work in which figure as impersonations 
those airy conceptions, Temperance, Constancy, and 
Protective Force. Science, too, sits in this monu- 


ment for her portrait ;—but that is more possible, as. 


an affair of costume. This is an — and 
its author is the Cay. Giovanni Dapré, of Florence. 
On the four sides of a quadrilateral. are re 
sented in bas-relief some leading events in the life of 
the Duke. At the angles of a raised cornice are 
the embodied invisibilities named; and above all 
rises a group composed of Wellington clad in a toga, 
led by Victory, and knelt to by Peace, The work 
builds up well, and has considerable merit :—but 
should not have received a prize till many others in 
this hall had been so distinguished. 

A work of great sculpture qualities is No. 20, 
from the haud of Mr. Matthew Noble. It has 
obtained from the judges a prize of £100. The 
grand Art-feature of simplicity made it always a 
relief to pause beside thts model after a travel amid 
the extravagances of the exhibition. The figures are 
five only in number, and all designed to be colossal. 
They represent. the Duke standing on a pedestal, on 
whose base, are. personations, of Ireland, India, 
Europe, and Great. Britain. Wellington is repre- 
sented as in the matured vigour of life; . his military 
character being indicated. by the sword and the 
volumes of the Wellington Despatches, and his civil 
by astate document which he holds in his hand.- The 
character of the Whole work is that‘of mass and firm- 
ness ; and the figures stand well and uobly on their 
pedestals, and are serious and majestic in their senti- 
ment and bearing.—Of the class to which it belongs, 
there is nothing finer than this work in the hall. 

Another prize of £100 has been given to No. 63, 
the work of Mr. Thomas Thorueycroft, aud a very 
striking production. It differs in its treatment from 
most of the other models in the hall; and had, we 
dare say, its air of originality to recommend it to the 
judges, in addition to its own great intrinsic merit. 
Nevertheless, the leading incident by which it is dis- 
tinguished has in all probability been suggested by 
the Prussian sculptor Rauch’s monament to Frederic 
the Great. . Here, as in Mr. Woodington’s work, the 
Duke is seated, and musing; and around him, as 
supporters, are allegorical figures of Victory, Peace, 
Science, and Industry. A series of bas-reliefs_pre- 
sent a variety of incidents in the career over which 
his thoughts appear to be travelling. As in the 
monument to Frederick, bronze statues of the com- 
panions-in-arms who helped to make that carcer 
illustrious support bim ; and soldiers of all the arms 
which he commanded meet in a procession arouud 
the base of the monument. We believe, the public 
are well content that this work should have a prize. 
—But the public will, we also believe, travel no further 
with the judges,—and here, at all events, we ourselves 
part company’from them. There are three other 
prizes, of £100 each; and these have been given 
severally to No. 12, the work of two Florentines, 
MM. Mariano Folcini and Ulisse Cambi,—No. 18, 
that of Mr. Alfred Stevens,—and No. 21, contri- 
buted by Herr Ernestus Julius Hihnel, of Dresden. 
Of these three, the award to the Englishman is un- 
questionably a mistake. On no possible principle of 
judgment can we understand how this work came to 
be singled out from such a collection as this,—and 
least of all, for such a purpose. Of the two foreign 


‘awards; that to the Florentines ‘adopts an afth under 
no | 


an arch,—and of the German work, we shall say. 
more thah that Pepian foc re 
sheathing his s after victory, with his foot 
on a gun, that Britannia sits by the pedestal 
in front,.and that on detached the four 


allegorical figures 
‘and Strength, and War and Peace. ee 
It is not our intention to go through these works 
in Westminster Hall at length :—our design has been, 
to illustrate the amount and principles of our agree- 
ment with, and di t. from, the j ‘who 
have made thisaward. It will be seen, that, 
we think they have fallen into some strange mistakes, 
yet their award will meet with a considerable amount 
of acquiescence ; and ¢hat is perhaps as much as in 
eral such an award can aspire to. . Many heart- 
ings and bitternesses there will be, vy sus- 
picions of prejudice. perhaps, and certainly much 
sense of wrong; but these things are inseparable 
from such a competition, so entered into. Good 
ground of disappointment, too, there is. There is, 
for instance, a.work here which is understood to be 
by Mr. Thomas, so remarkable for its talent,—though 
in our opinion unsuited to this particular 
on principles which we have already laid down,— 
that it-will be difficult to satisfy the sculptor that 
under any virewnstances it should have been over- 
looked by the judges ; and © model by Mr. Physick 
is one of a class which furnish good evidence of what 
our school can perform. The resulting question is,— 
What, now, will Government do in the matter of 
this Wellington Monument ? It is probable, that no 
one model which appeared in this collection will be 
executed as the national work :—certainly, we should 
apprehend, not the one to which the judges have 
awarded the first prize. But the minister has the 
money, aud we sup means to have the monu- 
ment; and there has been far too much of thepower 
necessary for the execution of such a work displayed 
in this competition, to make it possible for him now 
to by the talent which he found in Westminster 
Hall. It seems to us, that the wise course will be, to 
summon to a final competition from eight. to twelve 
—not less than the first, nor, more than the last—of 
the leading sculptors of England alone ;.in which 
number, as a matter of right, the three * ereet prize- 
men in the contest just ended shall be included. Let 
these new competitors make models, to the half size,— 
the price of the final monument being reduced by such 
a sum to each as shall greatly diminish the cost of 
his model,—and on the distinct understanding that 
one of these shall be selected for execution, with such 
alterations and modifications as may be agreed on 
between the Government, the Court of Selection, and 
the sculptor himself. Let the Court of Selection be 
constituted with a care justly proportioned to the 
importance of the function which it will have to 
discharge ; and contain a sufficient amount of the Art- 
element, of such a satisfactory kind as might be re- 
presented by unexceptionable names.—By such a 
process, the minister will most certainly arrive at 
an honourable result in the long-pending matter of 
the Wellington Monument. 


—@————— 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paniws.—The excitement caused by the Salon 
having subsided, Paris has assumed its appearance 
of desertion usual at this period of the year:—A 
new exhibition has been opened in the Rue Rivoli,” 
by order of the Ministre de la Marine, of the various 

roductions of Algeria.—An Art-society has just 

n established at Besancon.—The following statues 
have been commanded by the Directors of the Fine 
Arts and by the Minister of State :—a bust of Car- 
tellier (sculptor) for the Institute, by M. Meus- 
nier; of Picard for the French tre, by M. 
Trelin; a bust of the Duke of Malakoff, by M. 
Crauck; and a marble statue of “ La Pensierosa”’ 
for the Louvre, to be executed by M. Lanzirotti.— 
Ary Scheffer is in England, painting the portrait of 
thé Queen Marie-Amelie.— large ting of 
the “ Taking of the Malakoff Tower,’ by Yvon, is 
to be placed in the gallery at V .—The 
bronze statue of the illustrious Bichat has been in- 
augurated in the Cour de Eoéle de Médecine : this 
was the last work of David d’ Angers. 

Bonpgavx.—A painting, presumed to be by A. 
Carracci, has been discovered in the Cathedral of 
Bordeaux. 











THE ROYAL PICTURES. 





TUE PRINCESS. VICTORIA GOURAMMA 
. OF COORG, 


F. Winterhalter, Painter. BR, Graves, A.R.A., Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 5 ft. ¢ in. by 3M. 4 in. 
Coore; as many of ‘our readers ly may not 
kuow, is a small ‘principality of Hindostan, situated 
near the Mysore cotutry; its greatest length is 
about seventy miles, and the mean breadth about 
re _ Hyder Ali contrived, p the 
m t century, to get possession of Coorg 
by treachery; but in 1787 the young rajah, Beer 
Rajinder, his prisoner, esca confinement 
—_ the aid of several of his subjects, and suc- 

in establishing himself in his dominions. At 
his death, in 1808, he left the succession to an infant 
daughter, to the exclusion of his brother, to whom 
of right it belonged according to ancient usages ; 
but the young princess soon after abdicated in favour 
of her uncle, with the sanction of thé British Govern- 
ment, and to the satisfaction of the people of Coorg. 
The country has since become, if we m not, an 
intregral portion of the British empire in Hiudostan, 
now engaging so much of the solicitude of every 
Englishman ; or, if not, it is under our protection. 

' The Princess Victoria Gouramma is daughter of 
his Highness Prinee Beer Rajinder Wadair, ex-rajah 
of Coorg; she was born-in February, 1841. ‘The 
melancholy circumstance of the death of the mother, 
two days after the birth of the child, seems to have 
led to increased affection for his offspring on the part 
of the father, who, from his own previous convic- 
tions in favour of Christianity, determined that his 
favourite daughter’ should ‘be brought up in the 
principles of the Christian faith, From this period 
the ex-rajah entertained an anxious desire to visit 
Europe, in order that, when she had arrived at a 
suitable age, she might be introduced into European 
society, and thereby receive such a as 
would ote a feeling favourable to Christianity, 
Accordingly, in the early part of 1852, the prince 
quitted India for this country, leaving at the city of 
Benares the rest of his family, consisting of eleven 
children, with their mothers; for, notwithstanding 
his strong bias towards the Christian faith—and he 
is said to be a firm believer in’ its creeds aud doc- 
trines—he does not: appear to have disapproved of 
polygamy. Ow his arrival in nd the object of 

is visit was made known to the Queen, who at once 
most kindly and graciously consented to become 
sponsor to the young princess. ‘The baptismal cere- 
mony—on an occasion more icularly in- 
teresting—was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the private chapel of Buckingham 
Palace,’ on June 30, 1852, in the presence of her 
Majesty, the Prince Consort, and numerous other 
memb@ra of the royal family: the princess received 
the prefix of “ Victoria”: to her Indian name of 
“Gouramma,” by which she~had been called after 
one of the pagan divinities of her country. 

Itunust be allowed that the act of the ex-rajah 


manfwsted great moral conrage in one of high birth, 
strié ucated in Hindooism and nurtured in Asiatic 
prejugices ; and it is almost’ impossible to foresee 


what beneficial advantages may result from it among 
the higher classes of the Hindoo population, should 
his danghter return to India to show them by her 
example what trie Christianity.is. When he sur- 
rendered his child to the ions and maternal 
charge of her Majesty, he the young lady 
in these simple yet touching words :—‘ Endeavour 
to gain every day more and more the grace, and to 
—_ os aud ee me Most Gracious 

ajesty the Queen ; t Europe, India, 
and the rest of the world may and S leased 
with your good conduct and fame. May Heaven 
bless you, and keep you always under its divine pro- 
tection and especial care. is is my advice to you, 
my dearest daughter, and my most earnest prayer to 
the Almighty on your behalf.” 

The princess is now in her sixteenth year, and 
promises to improve in the various studies in which , 
she is engaged. Her personal appearance is exceed- 
ingly interesting and iutelligent, aud the complexion 
of her skin is but little darker than that we 8 
call a deep brunette. Her portrait, which Winter. 
halter painted by command of her Majesty, is at 
Buckingham Palace. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Twe Sire or THE Nationa, Gattery.—The 
cofnmissioners have issued their report—a Blue-book 
containing nearly two hundred pages, with litho- 
graphed plans. It is probable we shall pass this 
goodly volume under review at no distant period, 
for the subject is one that cannot fail greatly to 
occupy the public mind, and upon the result of this 
“inquiry” will largely depend the future of British 
Art. The following witnesses were examined :— 
Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A., Mr. H. Farrer, Mr. J. Nieu- 
wenhuys, M. J. Bentley, Mr. Knight, R.A., Mr. 
Cooke, A.R.A., Mr. Parris, Mr. Mulready, R.A., 
Mr. J. M. Smith, Mr. Denning, Mr. Smart, Mr. A. 
Panizzi, Mr. E. Hawkins, Mr. W. H. Carpenter, 
Mr. Oldfield, Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., Mr. J. Bell, 
Sir C. Barry, Mr. Westmacott, R.A., Baron Maro- 
chetti, Mr. J. Ruskin, Mr. Hurlstone, Mr. J. Fer- 
gusson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir G. C. 
Lewis), Mr. E. A. Bowring, Mr. Doyle, Mr. A. J. 
LB. B. Hope, M.P., Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Mr. J. F. 
Lewis, R.S.A., Mr. H. Warren, Mr. Donaldson, and 
Mt. Digby Wyatt. For the present we content our- 
selves with copying from the Zimes the following 
abstract of proceedings, merely observing that the 
public will find it difficult to understand how so 
eminent a gentleman as Mr. Faraday—he, indeed, 
on whom dependence was principally placed—should 
have declined to vote:—* It appears that on the 
12th of March a resolution was proposed to the 
effect that the evidence thitherto adduced, collec- 
tively considered, did not lead to any decisive con- 
clusion against placing the new National Gallery 
within the metropolis, on which Mr. Faraday moved 
an amendment admitting this fact, but pointing to 
the advantage to be obtained by ‘the removal of the 
gallery to a clearer and more airy site,’ which 
amendment was negatived by three to two, Mr. 
Richmond voting with Mr. Faraday. The original 
resolution was afterwards adopted. At the meeting 
of the 7th of May a letter was read from Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, advocating the claims of the existing site 
in Trafalgar Square, on the ground of its general 
accessibility. On the 21st of May Professor Fara- 
day moved two resolutions: first, ‘that in respect 
of the future plan of the National Gallery, the three 
leading considerations which should govern the 
choice of a site are clear space for a building of 
magnitude sufficient to provide for the prospective 
increase of the collection, accessibility to the public, 
and the preservation of the pictures; and, secondly, 
that, in the opinion of the commissioners, the first 
consideration is essential in any case, that the second 
and third, although of extreme importance, are highly 
antagonistic, inasmuch as the removal of the pictures 
to a clearer but distant place takes away that acces- 
sibility which the present site, although, no doubt, 
with a great amount of wear and tear, provides.’ 
On these two resolutions the commissioners divided, 
affirming the first by four to one, and the second 
by three to two. Mr. Richmond then proposed that 
after a resolution adopted on the 27th of April 
(‘that it is not expedient to break up or remove the 
collections of ancient sculpture and archiwology in 
the British Museum’) another resolution be added, 
to the effect that the future combination of sculpture 
with painting should be provided for in the new 
National Gallery, ‘a primary use of which should be 
to preserve examples of the Art of past ages in all 
its branches in the order best adapted to exhibit 
their beauty and to illustrate their sequence and 
character.’ This resolution was negatived by three 
to two, It was also unanimously agreed that the 
choice of sites lay between the site of the present 
gallery (if sufficiently enlarged) and the estate at 
Kensington Gore. The result was that the chair- 
man (lord Broughton), the Dean cf St. Paul’s, and 
Mr. Cockerell, voted for the present site in ‘Trafalgar 
Square, and that Mr. Richmond (alone) voted for 
the Kensington Gore estate. Professor Faraday de- 
clined to vote at all, his mind being equally balanced 


, between the two sites.” 


Tue Roya, Acapemy.—At length the vacancy 
created by the death of Sir Richard Westmacott, 
Professor of Sculpture to the Royal Academy, has 
been filled by the election to the chair of his son 
Mr. Westmacott, R.A. 
to ayy others, is undoubt 
succeed the late prof ssor, 





Tue Nationan Portkarr Gattery.—It will 
have been seen with no common indignation that an 
attempt—not the less discreditable because it was an 
utter failure—was made in the House of Commons 
to withhold the annual grant of £2000 to form a 
gallery of British worthies. We treated this subject 
at great length a few months ago; it is unnecessary 
to recur to it. Certainly the grant would have been 
asked for more gracefully if there had been anything 
like a satisfactory report of progress. If the trustees 
wait until gift-pictures are collected, they will wait 
long before the public can appreciate their labours. 
Purchases are not to be made, or, at all events, not 
often: but for all the useful purposes contemplated 
by such a collection good copies would be = as 
beneficial as the originals, and these are to be pro- 
cured easily and at comparatively small cost. ‘The 
£4000 now granted might obtain fifty pictures, 
valuable as teachers of the million; and if multiplied 
by photography, accompanied by a brief but suffi- 
cient biography, and sold at very low prices, a new 
and most effective means would be devised of grati- 
fying and instructing “the masses.” If “ biography 
be history teaching by example,” what schoolmaster 
can teach so well as a single picture that shall stimu- 
late to virtue by exhibiting its best reward! We 
regret to learn from the debate in the House of 
Commons that the recompense to the secretary is 
one hundred a year! Surely the trustees neither 
require nor expect labour at his hands; certainly 
they enter into no contract to pay for it. 

Tue Haris or tHe Crry Compantes.—Our 
weekly contemporary, the Atheneum, has published 
in a recent number a “ Report,” drawn up by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, “on certain minor galleries of 
pictures which exist in London, for the benefit of the 
parliamentary commissioners.” “The Report,” adds 
the editor of the journal ix question, “‘ besides serving 
its special purpose, contains much curious informa- 
tion on old portraits and pictures, and on City 
Companies.” We know not if Sir Charles Eastlake 
reads the Art-Journal, but if he does, he will pro- 
bably remember that during the years 1852-3-4, we 
published a series of articles, from the pen of Mr. 
Edward Hall, F.S.A., on this very subject. In 
these respective papers the halls of the principal 
civic companies, and other public buildings in Lon- 
don, were referred to at very considerable length, 
both as to their history and their adaptation to Art- 
purposes, while whatever pictures or other works of 
Art they contained received ample comment from our 
contributor. Sir Charles’s “ Report,” if the Athe- 
neum publishes it in exrtenso, is a very meagre pro- 
duction in comparison with Mr. E. Hall’s papers: 
moreover, the president of the Academy has entirely 
omitted several of the principal halls, as the Gold- 
smiths’, the Fishmongers’, the Grocers’, Haber- 
dashers’, and Salters’; in fact, there are but four of 
which he has spoken-—the Mercers’, Drapers’, 
Skinners’, and Merchant Tailors’, though allusion is 
made to the pictures belonging to the Weavers’ 
Company and the Clockmakers’, which hang in 
rooms in the City of London Tavern, appropriated 
to these companies respectively. Of the whole of 
those passed over by Sir Charles there appeared 
“much curious information” in our pages; an ana- 
lysis of our report would have enabled the president 
to place in the hands of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners a far more comprehensive and useful docu- 
ment than that he has submitted to them. 

Art: ENGLAND AnD America.—It is known 
that a plan has been for some time in progress for 
sending to the United States such a collection of 
British pictures as shall uphold and extend the 
reputation of our artists, and be otherwise advan- 
tageous to them, while it may have the effect of 
benefiting our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic by acting as a teacher, This project is ad- 
mirable in theory, and we shall very cordially rejoice 
if we find it so carried out as to be really what it ought 
to be, and must be, to become practically useful. 
Our doubts arise from our belief that it is next to 
impossible to collect a sufficient number of high-class 
pictures to form an exhibition, which exhibition is 
to open in New York on the Ist of November; and 
we strongly advise its postponement for a year. It 
will be a serious and fatal mistake to imagine that 


t | the Americans will be satisfied with mediocrity— 
who, withont disparagement | ’ 


edly the fittest seulptor to | can; they have many liberal and judicious collectors, 


they can distinguish excellence quite as well as we 


and several extensive collections, and especially their 





artists generally are entitled to take prominent rank 
We shall not find it in England so very easy ro 
over-match the more eminent of their painters. The 
experiment will, therefore, be a failure unless a large 
number of paintings of the highest merit be sub. 
mitted to them. The project, originally started, we 
believe, by a few English artists, is now mainly under 
the direction of Mr. Gambart: he is a gentleman of 
intelligence and experience, and is, perhaps, the only 
person in England in whose hands it will be compa- 
ratively safe: but even he will find it difficult, if it 
be possible, to achieve this object worthily. We 
confess that our fears on this subject are stronger 
than our hopes. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH£OLOGICAL So- 
crety.—The members of this society and their 
friends assembled in very considerable numbers on 
Tuesday, July the 21st, for the purpose of visiting 
the Tower of London. The authorities of the Tower 
had entered with the most cordial good feeling into 
the views of the socicty, and the meeting was ac- 
cordingly attended with the most gratifying success, 
Many of the parts of this celebrated fortress which 
possess the strongest claims upon the attention of 
the archeologist will not admit of being visited by 
more than a few individuals at one time: it was 
consequently arranged that careful and minute de- 
scriptions of such parts of the Tower should be 
read at a meeting of the society, to be subsequently 
held on some evening in the course of the next 
autumn or winter, while those other parts which 
are capable of being examined by large parties of 
visitors should occupy the attention of the present 
meeting. It was found to be necessary to divide 
the entire assemblage into no less than eight dif- 
ferent groups: each of these groups was placed 
under the direction of a member of the society and 
of one of the warders, and each group thus con- 
ducted visited in succession the chapels of St. John 
and St. Peter, the council chamber, the armouries, 
the Wakefield and Beauchamp Towers, and the Jewel 
Tower; and also walked round the fortifications, 
examining in their way the Traitor’s Gate, the 
various flanking towers of the ancient fortress, and 
the modern batteries and other buildings. In each 
chapel, tower, or apartment where the visitors 
paused to institute a special examination, some 
member of the council of the society was placed, 
who gave to every succeeding party a description of 
the place in which he was speaking: this duty was 
discharged in a manner which gave the utmost 
satisfaction, in the council chamber by the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, in the chapel of St. John by W. A. 
White, in the Wakefield Tower by Mr. Deputy 
Lott, in the armouries by Mr. Fairholt, in the 
Beauchamp Tower by Mr. C. Baily, in the Jewel 
Tower by Professor ‘Tennant, aud in the Chapel of 
St. Peter by the Rev. Charles Boutell, the Honorary 
Secretary of the society, by whom all the arrange- 
ments had been made, and who personally super- 
intended their being carried into effect. Brief 
general introductory addresses were also delivered 
by Lord De Roos, the Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
by the Rev. Thomas Hugo. It is most singular 
that it should have been left for this recently formed 
society to hold the first archeological meeting m 
the Tower of London ; but it is, at the same time, 
no less satisfactory to know that the society which 
has held this meeting is altogether equal to the 
duties which it has undertaken, and that its efforts 
are met with such sympathy on the part of those 
in authority, and such approbation on the part of 
the public as distinguished in so eminent a degree 
this very gratifying gathering within the old walls 
of the Tower. One feature in the proceedings of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
demands from us at once special notice and strong 
commendation ; and this is, the popular manner 1n 
which it deals with the various subjects which it 
takes in hand. To render archeology popular is, 
or at least it ought to be, a special object with our 
country archeological societies : and we rejoice to 
observe that the metropolitan society has adopted a 
system of action which cannot fail to extend widely 
its own range of action, by rendering its operations 
no less attractive than useful, and no less interest- 
ing than fraught with valuable instruction. 

THe Peace Troruy at THE Crystal PALace. 
—It appears that the cost of this lamentable affair— 
a slur upon the Crimean war, and an insult to Art— 
was no less a sum than £1908, Surely the share- 
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holders have a right to complain of an expenditure 
so reckless producing a sesalt so humiliating. We 
suppose the Baron Marochetti has recovered from 
the injury he sustained by this miserable failure ; 
but sure we are that a British sculptor who had 
publicly exhibited a work so thoroughly wretched 
would have been ruined by it for ever. 

A Series or Pictures AND Drawinas are now 
exhibiting at 49, Pall Mall, which cannot fail to 
interest deeply all Art-lovers, more especially such 
as have visited Italy, and have sojourned in some of 
its less known localities. ‘The collection consists of 
a variety of paintings, drawings, and sketches, by 
Mr. E. V. Rippingille, an artist who has long occupied 
a prominent position in Art, and who has wrought 
much for public instruction with the pen as well 
as the pencil. ‘These works are of considerable excel- 
lence, and they are exceedingly interesting as introduc- 
tions into by-places, where the English traveller rarcly 
treads—places, however, which he usually longs to 
visit, although deterred by the many obstacles in his 
way, and the difficulties, almost insurmountable, to be 
encountered. We may direct particular attention to 
several drawings which picture the haunts of the 
bandits—not the fanciful descriptions of the novel- 
ists, but the real and actual scenes, to every one of 
which terrible stories are attached. One of them 
represents the courtyard of a house in Sonnino with 
the heads of thirteen bandits spiked over the gate- 
way, and another the deep hole into which their 
bodies were flung. The extirpation of these villains 
was the work of Austrian soldiery. A visit to the 
atelier of Mr. Rippingille cannot fail to afford a rare 
intellectual treat, due regard being had also to the 
instruction that may be derived from a gentleman 
who is, and has long been, a master in Art. 

THe VALLty or THE Lune.—A noble landscape 
picture has jnst been completed by Mr. Linton, 
which might serve as a companion to his fine picture 
of “ Lancaster,”—and has been removed by him for 
exhibition to Manchester. It shows the windings 
of the river Lune through the beautiful valley whose 
features are described by the poet Gray, in his letter 
to Dr. Wharton, published in the memoir of his 
life by Mr. Mason. The point of view chosen is 
near that which to this day is known, from the 
description in question, as “ Gray’s Station.” Who- 
ever, however, says West, in his “‘ Guide to the 
Lakes,”’ “ makes choice of that station” (at the three- 
mile stone from Lancaster) “ will fail of taking one 
of the finest afternoon rural views in England.” 
The station which Mr. Gray points out, he says, 
is a quarter of a mile too low, and somewhat too 
much to the left. ‘The more advantageous spot, 
as I apprehend, is on the south side of the great, or 
Queen’s Road, a little higher than where Mr. Gray 
stood ;—for there the vale is in full display, in- 
cluding a longer reach of the river and the wheel 
of Lune, forming a high-crowned isthmus, fringed 
with tall trees.” Mr. Linton has verified this pre- 
ference for himself, and chosen the long reach. 
His picture shows the river wandering miles away 
through its girdle of the hills,—and sweeps into 
one magnificent view all the rich incidents of a 
various natural landscape, further varied by such 
incidents of Art as the town of Hornby on its 
distant height and the bridges that cross the stream. 
Nor has Mr. Linton feared to introduce the rail- 
way-train into his picture: but, like a true artist, 
he has used it so as to give a new sense and anima- 
tion to the scene, without disturbing a single Dryad. 
—The work is on a large scale, and holds the eye 
long that has once looked on it. 

Tue Guarps’ Monument.—The model desigued 
by Mr. John Bell, for this work, is that selected by 
the committee; it is, we believe, in the form of a 
pillar or obelisk: the monument will be erected 
in Hyde Park. 

Lock Botries.—We are tempted to go some- 
what beyond our prescribed limits in order to notice 
an ingenious and useful invention patented by Mr. 
G. Stevens, of Pimlico, whose “ glass mosaic” we 
have frequently referred to. He has recently iutro- 
duced to the public what is appropriately called a 





“lock bottle,” the object of which is to afford | 


security to its contents. In the neck of the bottle 
a kind of screw is inserted, which, when drawn out, 


forees back a spring that holds the stopper firmly | subscription-money, 


by means of a groove in the latter; when the serew, 


or key, is taken out entirely, the contents of the | plus 


utility the inventor ascribes to his work, is security 
in the case of poisonous drugs and chemicals, some 
of which few families are rarely without in the 
honsehold pharmaccperia ; and which, in such bottles, 
are strictly under lock and key: it has already, we 
learn, received the approval of a large number of 
chemists and druggists, with whom it is expected 
these bottles will come into very general use. These 
locks are also applied to decanters for wine and 
spirits, 

Tue Cavur pe Lion Starut.—A whimsical idea 
was suggested in the House of Commons—neither 
more nor less than to place this huge affair on the 
top of the Marble Arch! Really, simple people 
must be at a sad loss to know the value of the 
“collective wisdom” in reference to Art. The 
suggestion was not adopted; but it might have been 
without leaving an idea on the public mind that the 
knowledge and taste of “the House” had very much 
deteriorated. 

_ Tae Memontat or “1851,”—Mr. Laurie ques- 

tioned Sir Benjamin Hall on this subject in the 
House of Commons. Sir Benjamin stated in answer, 
with reference to the site of the memorial, that he 
could give no pledge on the subject “ until he saw 
the design.” Of course not; if the design be good, 
appropriate, and suited to the park as to composition 
and magnitude, no doubt it will be located there: 
and we feel assured that Sir Benjamin will consider 
that its fitting place. We hope the architects and 
sculptors are 1 = to this proposal, and that we 
shall have a satisfactory result. The committee 
have resolved on extending the time for receiving 
models; competitors will not be required to send 
them in before February next—a very desirable 
change. 

Tue Purorocrarnic Society.—This useful so- 
ciety has held several meetings during the summer, 
partly to advance the art, and y for social inter- 
course. The members selected “ pleasant places” 
for the enjoyment of both; and on each occasion 
their president, the Lord Chief Baron, occupied the 
chair. ‘The society has gradually grown until it 
has assumed a position of much importance. Its 
labours have had the effect that was anticipated 
upon the progress of the art; and although it is 
composed mainly of amateurs, the works produced 
under its auspices are of a high and very interesting 
character. 

Gas-Lamps in London are usually most unsightly 
objects, deficient in all features but those of the 
merest utilitarianism. We have ere now, in our 
pages, exhibited examples of beauty of design for 
lamps, but we have not been able to point to any in 
our metropolis. Recently the Junior United Service 
Club has taken the lead in an artistic reform, and 
has placed on pedestals outside their house some 
remarkably striking groups of bronze tigures, which 
act as supporters to the lamps above. The groups 
consist of young genii supporting military and naval 
trophies, and as works of Art possess much merit ; 
they are additionally valuable as proving the adapta- 
bility of sculpture to general decoration—a fact too 
frequently overlooked in England. 

Tue Exurpition at Brompton increases, if 
possible, in attraction. It is now open free three 
nights in each week. The numbers who visit it on 
these nights are curiously indicative of the leisure 
hours of the working classes. Thus, on Mondays, 
5000 is about the number, on Tuesdays 3000, and 
on Saturdays 2000. ‘The ordivary pay-days average 
from 200 to 300 visitors. 

Tux Awarp or Mepats to the successful stu- 
dents of the London district Schools of Art, took 

lace on the 16th of July, in the new Lecture 
Theatre at South Kensington, The successful com- 


petitors, and the other pupils who were present, | 


were addressed by the chairman, the llon. Mr. 
Cowper, Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and Mr. Cole, C.B. 


| 


Tue SEppon Svupscriprion has reached an | 


amount that will enable the committee to attain one 
principal object for which it was started, namely, 
the purchase, for £420, of Mr. Seddon’s large pic- 
ture of “Jerusalem, with the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat,” to be added to our national collection of 
British Art: 


h ted the work. The remainder of the | | how 
wwe whatever sum may be received, | and fidelity may go in giving beauty to the coarsest 


Mr. Seddon’s widow. This sur- | aud plainest features.” 


will be presented to 


bottle are proof against depredation. The greatest | about £150, or even more. 


| 


| 


is expected to amount to a considerable sum, | 


| 


Forey’s Equestaian Statuz or Lorp Har. 
DINGE will, we understand, find a temporary resting- 
sy in Burlington House, prior to its shipment 
or Calcutta; so that the public will have the oppor- 
tunity, though for a short time only, of seeing this 
fine work of Art—without any exception the noblest 
equestrian statue of modern times. It is, as we 
stated some months ago, the earnest wish of many 
of the companions in arms of the late commander- 
in-chief, and of others who hold his memory in 
respect, to have a duplicate of this work erected in 
London ; but there seems to be a point of etiquette 
standing in the way of the consummation of their 
desires: it is said there is no precedent in this 
country of an equestrian statue being raised to any 
not of the blood royal, except in the case of the 
Duke of Wellington, to which no objection was 
taken. We give the rumour just as it has reached 
us, without in the least degree vouching for its 
authenticity; nor are we inclined to put much faith 
in it, for we caunot suppose that any authority, 
ministerial or otherwise, would interfere with a pro- 
ject that would do honour to a gallant soldier, while 
it would leave to England a work that marks an era 
in British sculpture. The original statue was cast 
in bronze, by.Messrs. Elkington and Co., aud in 
separate pieces for convenience of carriage ; its weight 
exceeds four tons. We would recommend all in- 
terested in British Art to inspect this fine example 
of sculpture, and thereby to satisfy themselves that 
we need not seek abroad for artists to execute our 
uational works, 

AncuirecturaL Puotoorarn Socirty.—This 
society is becoming gradually established on a very 
firm basis, and it already gives promise of the most 
extensive and important operations. Local secre- 
taries are being appointed in every city and important 
town throughout the country, and the co-operation 
of all persons who are interested in its success is 
earnestly invited by the London committee, and their 
able honorary secretary, Mr. Hesketh. 

THe Exutpition or Works By ANCIENT Mas- 
TERS at the British Institution closed at the end of 
the last month ; it is the latest of the exhibitions of 
the summer season ; and although no doubt there 
will be, occasionally, collections to be seen during 
the autumn and winter, Art is in a great degree a 
book “ shut”’ until the spring of 1858. The Sheep- 
shanks Collection, at South Kensington, however, 
remains open; so do the Vernon Gallery, the 
Turner Gallery, and the National Gallery of course ; 
although, perhaps, the whole of them will be closed 
during the month of September, There will be 
enough, therefore, to interest and instruct visitors 
to the metropolis, 

Tue Statue or QueEn Anne, in front of St. 
Paul’s, is about to be cleaned from the soot of a 
century and a half; the small portion finished ex- 
hibits the marble in its original purity. It was 
execated by J. Bird, and is a curious historic 
memento, The fact of France, represented as a van- 
quished attendant on her majesty, being with the 
other figures at the basemeut, called forth a bitter 
satire from Garth; and the position of the figure of 
the queen during the famous Sacheverell days, led 
the high-church party to declare that she 


bes left all in the lurch, 
With her face from the city, and back to the church.” 


Sratuette or “ Oxp Tirr.”--A statuette of 
much merit and considerable interest has been 
recently produced by Mr. Alderman Copeland, in 
statuary porcelain; it is the work of Mr, Warburg, 
an American sculptor of “ mixed blood,” an artist 
of great ability and general intelligence, who is 
now resident in England. The group represents 
“Old Tiff,” the hero of Mrs. Stowe’s latest novel, 








nursing the little maiden who is the heroine of 
the story; and at the same time rocking a cradle 
with his feet and busied with his hands, It isa 
striking work, and cannot fail to find favour with 
the tens of thousands who in England, and in the 
United States, sympathise with the subjects whom 
Mrs. Stowe has pictured with so much feeling and 
pathos. The accomplished authoress has criticised 
this group of Mr. Warburg's, in a letter which we 


the trustees of the National Gallery have perused:—“ It is,” she writes, * beautifully 


truthful, and shows how far the expression of love 


Certainly the sculptor has 
exaggerated rather thon mcl!owed the peculiarities 
of the African type. 
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REVIEWS. 





Tue Past axp tue Future. Engraved by 
Francis Hott, from a drawing by ManGaret 
Guttes. Published by Messrs. Fonrs, London, 


We have before us a very charming print thus en- 
titled, which, by picturing two graceful and beau- 
tiful women, tells a story of Memory and Hope ; 
but it is told by the expression of the features 
alone, for there are no accessories of any kind: the 
artist, therefore, undertook a task of no small diffi- 
culty, and, having succeeded, has added another 
leaf to that wreath which the universal accord of 
contemporaries long ago adjudged to her. Miss 
Gillies, at all times, aimed to make Art a minister to 
the loftier and nobler feelings of mankind ; her asso- 
ciations have ever been such as were calculated to 
elevate not only her mind, but the minds of all 
who came within its influence. She has painted 
always well, and always with a high motive; and 
it is pleasant to the critic, as it will be with the 
public, to renew acquaintance with her under this 
very agreeable form. Mr. Francis Holl holds promi- 
nent rank among engravers in the “ mixed style ;” 
he has in this, as in many other instances, main- 
tained a right to his position: the print is remark- 
ably well engraved, and we imagine that “ expres- 
sion,” upon which the fair painter mainly depended 
for success, has been rendered with fidelity. Alto- 
gether this engraving may be accepted as one of 
the most pleasing and effective of modern issues ; 
and we trust, as we believe, that Messrs. Fores will 
fiud the public appreciating its excellence. 





OrricraL Genera Guine to Tue Crrstat Pa- 
LACE AND Park. By S. Puitirrs. Revised, 
with new Plans and Illustrations, and an Index 
of Principal Objects, by F. K. Surnton. Sold 
at the Crystal Palace Library, and by Brap- 

. puny & Evans, London. 


Carefully as the late Mr. Phillips arranged and 
compiled his catalogue, experience has taught those 
who have used it that certain alterations and intro- 
ductions would add material!y to its utility. What 
was necessary to be done seems to have been effected 
in this new edition by Mr. Shenton: he has simpli- 
fied the reference to particular objects, added con- 
siderable new matter to the descriptions, and 
described and illustrated the botanical collection, 
the omission of which in the previous catalogue 
was much felt by the numerous visitors to whom 
the “ tropical region” of the palace is an attraction. 
For a general and comprehensive view of the edifice 
and its contents this guide-book will amply suffice ; 
we only wish we could see it more frequently in the 
hands of visitors than we have been accustomed : 
it may safely be affirmed that not one individual in 
twenty*who goes there avails himself of the means 
within reach to get wisdom and knowledge—not 
one in twenty who seeks an intelligent guide to 
instruct him: people do not go to the Crystal Palace 
to learn, but to be amused : it is lamentable that it 
should be so, but the fact cannot be denied. The 
fault, however, does not rest with the managers, 
who have done all in their power to render the 
place a great school of learning ; but it is compara- 
tively lost upon the thousands who go thither. 





Puotoorapnic Art-Treasunrs. Part IV. Pub- 
lished by the Patent VPhoto-Galvanographic 
Company, Holloway Road, Islington; and by 
Lioyp Brotuens, London. 

Parts I. and II. of this work have been already 

noticed in the Art-Journal : Part ILI. has not come 

into our hands: that now before us scarcely equals 
in interest those which we have had the opportunity 
of examining. ‘The Brace of Birds,’ by Lake 

Price, is as soft in its * feathery texture’’ as the 

reality, but the heads and breasts are in such in- 

tense shadow as to lose their distinctive characters : 
one can only imagine, from what is seen, how deli- 
cate the markings would have been with a little 
more light upon them. “ Like Sister Lizzy,” from 
a painting by Mrs. Anderson, is the gem of the 
number, both as a subject and as an example of the 
photographie process by which this publication is 
distinguished from all others: the pales reminds 
us of Uwins’s charming picture of the “ Chapeau 
de Brigand” in the Vernon Collection. A little 
girl has thrown over her half-naked shoulders 
“Sister Lizzy’s” lace scarf, placed a head-orna- 
ment among her curls, and a huge fan in her hand, 
and is contemplating, as she looks over her left 
shoulder, the magnificence of her unusual costume, 
the long scarf trailing behind her on the carpet : 
itis a capital representation of childish vanity ex- 
hibited in a most pleasing form; there is fur more 








of archness than of pride in the countenance, and 
one is only apprehensive that if “‘ Sister Lizzy” 
should chance to enter her dressing-room and see 
her beautiful lace searf doing the work of the 
housemaid’s broom, that merry and innocent little 
face will assume a graver form. “ Richmond on 
Thames,” by R. F. Barnes, is a subject scarcely 
worth introducing into a work of this character : 
the view is taken from the Richmond side of the 
river, a little above the hotel—we forget its mame 
at the moment—that stands irmmediately on the 
bank, a short distance from the bridge: it is winter 
time, or early spring, for the trees are leafless, and 
the water has a cold and dingy hue on the surface ; 
the houses, barges, and boats, stand out with much 
distinctness. The last plate, “Cattle,” after T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., has the appearance of an indif- 
ferent mezzotinto engraving; it is black, muddy, 
and deficient in atmospheric effect, although the 
time of day is presumed to be evening, or early 
morning: we want the sunshine that is only indi- 
cated by the entire absence of clouds, and the long 
shadows which the cattle in the stream throw upon 
it: the engraver’s tools might have done more than 
they have to give brilliancy to the subject. From 
the list of ‘contents’ printed on the wrapper of 
the part, this last print seems to have been substi- 
tuted for another. 





Tue MANCHESTER EXHIBITION: WHAT TO OR- 
senve. A walk through the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, under the guidance of Dr. WaaGEn. 
Published by J. Munxray: W. H. Surrn & 
Sons, London. 


Dr. Waagen’s little work is a catalogue of those 
»ictures only, or chiefly, by the dead masters, which 
fe would point out to the visitor as most deserving 
his attention. The doctor’s well-known connois- 
seurship is a sufficient guarantee against misdirec- 
tion, and there is no doubt but that those who 
accept his guidance will be repaid by — the 
best of the pictures which are collected at Man- 
chester; but it is not quite so certain that the 
classes for whom he has especially written—those 
who can have little or no judgment of their own— 
will be greatly edified or enlightened by his critical 
remarks, which show too much of the learned Art- 
scholar to be comprehended by the multitude: 
criticism, to be popularly intelligible, should be 
expressed in plain language, free from all unneces- 
sary technicalities, 





Rustic ApoRNMeENTS FoR Homes or Taste. By 
Surrtzy Himserp. Published by Groom- 
BRIDGE & Suns, London. 


We do not agree with Mr. Hibberd, when he terms 
this age ‘‘the age of toys.” We have certainly 
succeeded in rendering science familiar, and have 
brought stores from land and sea into our drawing- 
rooms; the plant cases, and the marine and fresh- 
water vivaria are all, as our author quaintly says, 
**beads in our rosary of homage to the spirit of 
beauty :” but we consider them all, lovely as they 
are, studies rather than * toys'’—they cannot be 
neglected with impunity ; and though they give no 
trouble to the lover of nature, thev require continual 
care and attention. Of all the books of this kind 
that have come before us, Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s is 
the most comprehensive—the most useful either 
in a city or a country home; it is not sufficiently 
profound for the naturalist, but it cannot fail 
to be acceptable to the student and the lover of 
whatever is true and beautiful in nature. Six 
chapters are devoted to the marine aquarium, four 
to the fresh-water vivarium, two to the Wardian 
case, one to the Waltonian case, a charming chapter 
on the care and management of table flowers—cut 
flowers we mean—and all the plants most orna- 
mental for our rooms and windows, with various 
hints for their culture and preservation. The three 
chapters on the aviary comprise as much as can be 
said in so small a space on the management and 
character of birds; and this is followed by four 
interesting chapters on the apiary. ‘Then we arrive 
at ‘* The Pleasure Garden,” *‘ The Flower Garden,” 
* The Garden Aquarium and Water Scenery,” “‘ The 
Rockery”” and ‘ Wilderness,” “ The ernery ;”” 
and many most useful and valuable hints are given 
as to the management of the ** Pleasure Garden.’ 
In short, the volume is a perfect treasure-house of 
interest, and fragrance, and beauty ; we have seldom 
enjoyed a book more entirely, for the author's heart 
= with his pen, and his feelings consequently 
armonise with his subject. The illustrations are 
sufficiently rreg Geng attractive; and, as a draw- 
ing-room table-book, a companion in town or 
country, “* Rustic Adornments” is without a rival, 
and ought to be found in every ** home of taste.” 
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Tue Bett-Founper, anv ormer Porms.—Ux 
pe ny ae orien Poems, By ee 
rence MacCartuy, M.R.LA,. sblish , 
Kent & Co., London. Pualiced by 


It was with pleasure we received this editi 
Mr. MacCarthy’s poems; we laid it pa mtd 
welcome treat for a leisure hour, assured (as we 
afterwards proved) that the time of relaxation 
would be profitably and pleasantly s nt—thinking 
his thoughts or speaking’ his wool. There are 
freedom and freshness, brightness and purity, in 
Mr. MacCarthy’s style, which give a rare charm to 
his graceful and eloquent verse ; his thoughts are 

ood in themselves and admirably expressed. We 
have not only the beauty of the rose, but we inhale 
its richest perfume; and instead of rising from the 
perusal of these volumes, as we too often do from 
the perusal of poetry, with a sense of lassitude 
and weariness, we linger fondly over them, re- 
reading favourite passages, and speculating upon 
what Mr. MacCarthy would do next. “ The Bell- 
Founder” and “‘ ‘The Tidings” come first among our 
favourites ; a pleasing narrative runs through the 
pages of the former, tender and touching from its 
simplicity, while the musical rhythm dwells upon 
the mind like some well-remembered melody. 
‘* Summer Longings,”’ under the semblance ‘of the 
lover of nature, pining for the glad spring-time, 
beautifully expresses the soul’s longings and aspi- 
rations for that ideal which may not long dwell with 
man—the yearning for those rays of gladness which 
radiate around the highest throne. The “ Ad- 
vance,”’ and others which space will not permit us 
to enumerate, are spirited and original in their 
conception. Mr. MacCarthy’s love of nature—from 
the mountain to the mill-stream, from the noble 
forest king to the lowly wild flower in the cottage- 
garden—supplies themes for his overflowing eym- 
pathy and devotional spirit; giving to his poetry a 
freshness that is rare as it is delightful. If there 
were more poets like Mr. MacCarthy, seeing the 
hopeful and prose in our daily walks and ways, 
and making the shadows of life exceptions instead of 
rules, we should have fewer morbid and melancholy 
fancies instilled into the mind of youth; while a 
more healthy Christian feeling would be excited— 
os of seeing God in all, “and good in every- 
thing.” 





Boun’s Ittustratrp Liprary. Potrery anp 
Poxcecain. By H. G. Bonn. Published by 
H. G. Bouy, London. 


This book is a reprint of the sale catalogue of the 
Bernal Collection, pictures, pottery, porcelain, fur- 
niture, arms and armour, and objects of vertu of 
every kind, with the prices which each object 
realised at the sale, and the names of the buyers: 
it thus forms a valuable and important work of 
reference for future collectors. But Mr. Bohn’s 
volume contains something more than the priced 
catalogue: this portion is prefaced by a concise yet 
comprehensive essay, by the author, on pottery and 
porcelain; while an “ Appendix of Monograms,” 
gathered from every available source, and extend- 
ing over several pages, brings the whole subject to 
a satisfactory conclusion. ‘The Bernal Catalogue 
was a curiosity of its kind quite worth preserving : 
in its present extended form it offers additional in- 
terest to the collector. 





Lire AND 1Ts Rearitirs. By Geororana Lapy 
Cuatrenrtox. Published by Huust & Biack- 
ETT, London. 


Although, as a novel, “ Life and its Realities” has 
no claim to a notice in the Art-Journal, we are 
glad of an opportunity to assure Lady Chatterton that 
we hail her return to the world of literature with 
even greater pleasure from the hope that it is but 
the herald of os resuming her graceful and faithful 
pencil. Her ‘‘ Rambles in the South of Ireland, 
and her “‘ Home Sketches,” were delightful tran- 
scripts of what she saw and felt, and it is not often 
we meet a lady who is as eloquent with her pencil 
as with her pen. Lady Chatterton does not belong 
to the strong-minded, who forget woman's duties in 
woman’s rights. She is gentle and earnest in her 
councils; but perhaps the greatest fault in “ Life 
and its Realities” is, that her prose is too poetic, 
and consequently her facts are clothed like fictions. 
Still throughout the tale (which we recommend our 
readers to peruse and unravel for themselves) Lady 
Chatterton is firm to her purpose; she has looked 
upon society with more penetration than her former 
works evince, while her opinions are decided, and 
such as deserve respect and consideration. Her 
style is always elegant and refined. 
















































TIME for the TOURIST, LEISURE for the LEGISLATOR, 
and TRAVELLING TIME for ALL. 


As coming events cast their shadows before, — Ww and well to 
time of need has often spoiled the most ARNING, and look your BOOTS. A failure in them in the 





promising ex 
With many thanks for kind and roftable favours in the put, MESSRS. MEDWI & 00, beg the remembrance of te 


friends and their commands before BOOTS Geer eat and in way suitable for 


Walking, Climbing, Riding, or Fishing For ‘For Bathers, Invalids, the Saloon, or 
are ana and coy _ ‘er spire Weather or Hot Climates. ee 

Upon the return ng unting Season, Messrs. M. & CO., as will be to their Dread- 
nought, Seamless, and Waterproof Shooting Boot s dhe Gar their celebrated Enamelled Moor Napoleon Hunting eon. 


REBELLION IN INDIA. 


If friends at home have friends in India, conflicting with many difficulties there, let not one of these be regarding their Boots. 
A most acceptable present would, doubtless, be A SMALL CASE OF BOOTS. Messrs. M. & CO. och pene Seger vam 
proportion of tee Omeus saving Ge let a ee ee 


™_ MESSRS. MEDWIN AND CO. 


BOOT MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, &., 
86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 


Nos. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
call ee ie ee eee 








JOHN W. SHARPUS begs 


ee Designs in China, Ghiey Masiibaneana! Pasian Otebeery, and Bohemian Glass 
224 244. Z 
Dinner Services, in oe See ee ose oes den ove -. from 318 6 Particularly cut Wine Glasses .. oe ove oe en ose nm 2 ee dozen, 
Handsome painted and gilt ditto... mpreetianl eo ae ee ee ee te piv por A fe ~~ wf of wm 6 6 ae 
Handsome coloured bands, richly gilt 770 Good ee ee eee eee mm ow ae ae OOS Of 
A variety of rich patterns, equal to China, without its expense, at the same moderate A great S62 one ose oa on ooo ae to 22326 , 
prices. Decanters .. exe ese o> oo co» fom @ 3 6 per pair. 
DESSERT SERVICES. Handsome cut and engraved ditto 3 idletiden : ped pecmeiaiy te 

Dessert Services for 12 persons, in nest coloured Borde =... ©. w= from 2 1 8 Custard and Jelly Glasses “ oom owe frm © 4 6 per donen. 
Ditto, ditto, antique Pugin's wo i bak) eek tcfale Ce 
Ditto, ditto, or a 2 variety of ecloaned banda; Welh gtd and Govems soe ote ls from 315 0 PARIAN FABRICS. 

800 PATTERNS OF TEA SERVICES. THE LARGEST CHOICE IN LONDON OF ARTISTIC STATUARY, VASES, ao. 
White and geld si: gas: Song ake dg 5 aay! aS on oar ‘ 
at ieee tease 0 Mt al ee BOHEMIAN GLASS. 
Rich pattern, splendidly gilt and of most elaborate workmanship . tt MM 0 A CHOICE SELECTION FROM THE TWO MOST RENOWNED MAKERS. 











EDWARDS'S SMOKE-CONSUMING_ KITCHEN RANGE. 


The only Range for which a FIRST CLASS MEDAL was awarded at the PARIS 
EXHIBITION of 1855. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AS FOLLOWS ARE GUARANTEED: 


L IT INSURES A SAVING OF 40 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 
2. IT IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR A SMOKY CHIMNEY. 
3. CHIMNEY-SWEEPING IS ALMOST ENTIRELY AVOIDED. 
4 

6. 





IT IS MUCH CLEANER THAN OTHERS IN USE. 
IT EFFECTS MUCH SAVING IN TIME. 





(To be hed from 8 fet 6 inches to 13 fet in width) 


a! SMOKE-CONSUMING FIRE. GRATES, 


POSSESSING SIMILAR ADVANTAGES. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED PER POST, FREE, ON APPLICATION TO 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO, 42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, (W.) 


WHERE THE ABOVE MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY OPERATION. 
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PARKINS. AND GOTTO, 


A & %, OXFORD STREET, LED ON. 


WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


BOXES, AND TRAVELLING BAGS, ~ 
THE LABGEST. STOOK IN. THE WORLD, AND A SAVING OF FIVE SHILLINGS IN THE POUND, 

















a ae Writing and TRAVELLING BAG&, _ 


id u 








& GOTTO'S NKW DESPATCH BOX. 
pias a— 
for 





PARKINS & GOTTO’S REGISTERED TRAVELLING 
BAG for Gentlemen, Fitted or Unfitted. . 





Travelling Writing Cases, 7s. 6d. 
. Desks, mahogany or rosewood, 5s. 6d. to £5 5s. 
a Ladies’ Dressing Cases, silver-top bottles, lined with 
Y” Book Seande, Slides, and Letser Bo 
an er Boxes, 
TRAVELLING WRITING CASES (as Open) from 7s. Gi. Port Monnaies, Tablets, and Satin Card Cases from 18s. 64. 
Cases of Scent bottles. 

Env and Stationery Cases. Bagatelle Boards, all sizes. Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Cases, fitted with 
Glo — Reticules, and Carriage Bags. ‘Chess and Backgammon Boards. every requisite, 12s. 6d 
Penknives and Scissors. Chess and Draughtmen. Pocket Boo: in russia and marooeo. 
Cases of Choice ~ Ladigs’ Companions, 7s, 6d. Sets of Private Acsount Books, in lock Cases. Ditto, with instruments. 
Card Baskets. Work Pen Makers. Ivory Tablets. Despatch Boxes, tal do. eee 
Carved Ivory and Pearl Paper Knives. Writing Cases, fitted, from 2s. 6d. Letter Weighers and Paper Weights, he 


DESKS, ENVELOPE-CASES, BLOTTING-BOOKS, AND INKSTANDS EN SUITE IN BUHL, OR 
, ELEGANTLY MOUNTED IN THE MEDLEVAL STYLE. 





15,000 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS and CHURCH SERVICES, in Plain and 
| 


Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents, from 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 


PARKINS & GOTTO, 24 & 25, OXFORD STREET.’ 











JAMES &, VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

















